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ADVERTmEMENT,: 

A& the. fabjeft of th* flowing 
.r* P*gf * w ¥ bfgujr Jto te^igefterfl 
two years ago 5 and fom<; chfttf®?5 in 
the ftate of the country which, they 
defcribe, have, fince that time, come- 
to the author's knowledge; the readeiv 
will obferve a few. anachrotyfms, 
which it would have been difficult,, 
and perhaps not very material,, to 
guard againfh. Indeed, to deline- 
ate, exadly the prefent. ftate of a 

a^ countryy 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Country where revolutions are fo 
frequent, and fo fudden, as they arc 
in Pegu, is next to impoffible. Suf- 
fice it, then, to remark, that what 
is contained in the fequel relates to 
the date of affairs as they were in 
Auguft apd September 1782, ex- 
cept where the contrary is exprefsly 
mentioned* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE country we are about to defcribe 
is one of thofe which we have but a 
fuperficial knowledge of; and the reafon is, 
that it is very little frequented by Europeans. 
The three great motives that have hither- 
to led us to form a more intimate acquain- 
tance with the remoter regions of the globe, 
have been the rage of conqueft, zeal for 
propagating religion, and the fpirit of com- 
meifce* Pegu has never become theobjedt 
pfthefirft, with any European power \ and, 
tho' a few Miffionaries may have been fent 
there, for the purpofes of the fecond, they 
never were able to gain fuch a footing as to 
T>e able to give us a diftinft account of the 
jcountry, or of its inhabitants. Befides, 
even when they had an opportunity of 
knowing the truth, a prejudice in favour cf 
a 3 that 
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that religion whofe intereft they came to 
promote, and a defire to render the profef- 
fors of every other as odious as poffible, has 
led thetf* i&ic> Jf&piitit rhMreprefentitions, 
.Laftly, the trade to Pegu has never beea 
efteemed a national concern; it has beea 
always very limited, and carried on by a few 
private adventurers, who were in general 
Aich as had not a capital fufficient to begin 
any other branch of commerce. Any man 
who could find money enough to purchafe 
a frnall veffel on the Coaft of Coromandel, 
might, by carrying a little tobacco, (jm6 
blue cloth, and a few iron nails, to the 
Jfland of Carnicobar, get in ex|$^ig^bt 
thofe articles, which had coft huflHwt 
iiothiiig, a (hip-load of cocoa-nut^ for 
thefe he could procure at Pegu a cargo of 
ivood, which he afterwards fold to great 
advantage either on the Coaft or in Bengal. 

That the commerce of Pegu has not 
yet become an objeft of greater attention, 
will, I hope, appear from the following 
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pages not to be owing fo muth to its want 
of importance, as to other accidental cir- 
cumftances ; and I do not dejpair of eon* 
vincing the impartial reader, that it is both 
worth our while and practicable in itfelf tfc 
remove thefe obftacles ; And from putting our 
intercourfe with Pegu on a more refpet- 
table footing, and extending it on a larger 
fcale, to derive great national advantage. 

Viewed in this light, the information Vf& 
have been able to colled with regard to 
this country is a matter of fome importance 
to' the politician ; but, differently cbnfider- 
£d, the philofopher may perhaps find fome-' 
thing in it not unworthy of his attention, as 
furnifhing materials for completing th£ 
hiftory Of the human mind. Since an emu- 
lation ^arofe among the nation* t>t Europe 
for making difcoveries in countries befofa 
unknown, this molt noble of all fciences, 
as well as almoft every other, has received 
great improvements. The m$ral phi* 
lofopher has been fumifbed by thofe un- 
a 4 cultivated 
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cultivated nations with fads which he 
Would have looked for in vain among 
people whofe minds had been made, by 
habitual intercourfe, to deviate from their 
natural bent, and conform themfelves to the 
artificial rules prefcribed by cuftom. 

. It is a curious and a pleafing tafk to 
trace a refemblance between fome of the 
cuftomfc that prevail in thofe remote and un- 
civilized countries, and thofe of nations to 
whofe manners we have been more habi* 
tuated ; and it is alfo a tafk, from the pro- 
secution of which we may derive no con- 
temptible improvement. There are many 
things eftablifhed by cuftom, nay, in fome 
inftances ftamped with the fan&ion of law, 
and pra&ifed every day among us, which, 
in the eye of an impartial obferver, are un- 
reafonabk and abfurd : having been accuf- 
tomed from our infancy to fee them, we 
become totally irtfenfible of their impro- 
priety : yet place before our eyes the prac- 
tice of a diftant and barbarous people, which 

agrees 
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•agrees with our own in every eflential 
point, and only varies in a few inconfi* 
derable circumftances 5 the abfurdity ttrikes 
our fenfe at once, and is thence reflected on 
that cuftom of our own which we had for- 
merly looked on without any difapproba- 
tion.. It is alfo in the hiftory of thofe na* 
tions where fociety is yet in its infancy, 
that we rrntft look for the natural and un- 
Jifguifed operation of the human paflions ; 
for in vain fliouW we expeft to find the ge- 
nuine, effeii of thofe emotions in a race of 
men among whom refinement has intro* 
duced a ftudied uniformity of condud on all 
occafions* 

Having thus endeavoured to (hew that 
his fubjed is not altogether void of jm* 
portance, the author hopes it will not be 
deemed impertinent to add a few words re» 
/pelting the materials from which the fub* 
fequent relation is collected* And firft, a 
great mahy of the fads he learnt by adual 
^bfervation) having been, in July 1782,011 

apaf* 
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a paflage from Bengal, on the fenrice of the 
Hon* Eaft-India Company *, on board of a 
f (hip which was totally dtlmafted, and obliged 
to put into the river Syriam to refit ; and fc* 
condly, he was informed of others, by Con* 
verfation both with the natives, who an) 
very communicative, and many of them fpeak 
the language of Hindoftan, and with fo- 
reigners of different nations who have been 
fettled in that country for many years* 
From the ihort time he refided there, his 
information with refpe& to many circum- 
fiances Was unavoidably imperfeft ; but 
where this was the cafe, he has always 
frankly confefled his ignorance, and never 
ventured to aflert as a fa& any thing which 
he was not either an eye-witnefs of, or in- 
formed about, on enquiry, from the moft 
unqueftionable authority. He hopes that 
his having communicated the little infer* 
mation he has been able to colled, will in- 

* To join the detachment in the Carnatic. 
t The Succefs Galiey. 

duce 
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ducc fome perfon who has bad better opport- 
unities of being informed, to give to the 
world a more complete account of the 
matter j and, in the mean time, he will lie 
under thegreateft obligations toany Gentle- 
man, whofe obfervation has been more ac- 
curate or more extenfive than his own, if 
he will condefcend tocorre& him where he 
has erred, or communicate any certain in- 
formation with refpeft to thofe points, where 
the author has been able to give nothing 
.better than doubt or conje&ure. 
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CHAP. I. 

Situation and extent of Pegu— A Jbort account 
of the Revolutions, in its Government— Descrip- 
tion of the Capital— of the Coajt — Face of th$ 
Country — Climate.* 

"DEGU is a kingdom of the farther India* , 
•*■ fkuated on the E. fide of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, between the 15th and. 24th -degrees of 
N. Lat. It is bounded on the well and fouth- 
weft, by the fea; on the fouth-eaft, by the 
kingdom of Siam ; on the north, by that range 
of mountains which bounds the empire of China 
B. to. 
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to the xannt~wcft » *nd on the north-weft, by 
the kingdom of Ava. Its extreme length is, 
from S. by W. to N. by E. about fix hundred 
miles; and its greateft breadth, about three 
hundred and fifty miles. Thefe, at leaft, are 
the limits described by t^e generality of geo- 
graphers, and reprefented in our maps ; but it 
muft be confefled, that t^e .boundaries of this 
country, except on the fea-coafl, where it has 
been frequented by navigators, have never been 
afcertained with any tolerable degree of ac- 
curacy* 

This country was formerly fubje& to a 
prince of its own, who did not acknowledge 3 
dependence' on any other power; but abp$t 
fbrty years ago, there happened a great revo- 
kiti^Q, by which this once powerful kingdom 
was. reduced to the ftate. in which k now re- 
mains ; that is to fay, nothing more than a pro-, 
vince of the kingdom of A<va> governed by 
deputies, fent from thence, who may be removed 
at the pleafure of their fovereign. The parti- 
culars pf this revolution I have not been able 
to learn ; only, there was ; one remarkable cir- 
curaftance attending it, which it is worth while 
ip mentioib as it gives us a higher idea of 

thofe 
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thofc peak's abilities in the art of war, tham 
•we mould otherwHe be dilpofed to entertain. 
At the time when the people of Ara, after hav- 
ing defeated the Pegu army, penetrated to the 
xapital, there was a French frigate lying in the 
harbour. The commander and his crew took 
fome fteps to oppofe the invaders, but *4&oot 
effect. ; the city was taken, and ill who made 
any refiftance were put to the fword. The vic- 
tors next turned thei* arms agalnft the ftop.. 
Thofe haughty Europeans, fecure withk their 
wooden wall, and truAing to the dormant thun- 
der that lay behind it, thought all the power of 
*Ava unable to hurt them : htow great then muft 
have been their furprife, to behold innumerable 
boats, filled with armed men, who, not in the 
leaft deterred by feeing many of their compa- 
nions funk, and their boats darned to pieces; 
perfiited in their attempt, furrounded and board- 
ed them on all fides ! The officers were put to r 
death without mercy, and. the others, con- 
demned to perpetual flavery. Some of. them «. 
remain^there at this day. However, we fhall 
lower our ideas, about the military prowefa of 
the troops of Ava, if we give credit to another ; 
account which is given of this affair, and which % 
indeed appears to me the more probable one 

B 2. of; 
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of 'the two* They fay, that a great number 

of fire-rafts were fentdown the ftreamj that 

the fhip, to avoid them, was obliged to get 

finder way; that ihe foon after ran aground, 

was boarded in the confufion, and fo became 

an eafy prey* However this may be, the people 

of Ava made this country their own by the right 

•of conqueft ; and the firft ufe they made of 

that right Was, to remove the capital from the 

ipot where it Hood, on one branch of the river 

Syr iam, to another branch of the fame river. 

The old metropolis had the fame name with 

' the river on which it flood ; the new one got 

that of Rangoon, which it retains to this day*. 

* Since the above account was written, a (hip aiv 
rived at Coringn from Rangoon, brings accounts of ano- 
ther revolution having taken place there j the aritient 
Peguers having rifen againft the Birmah government, 
and expelled them from the place. The town is faid to 
have been almoft totally burned down in this commotion, 
which is thought to have happened between the 5th and 
15th of September 1783. This is not the firft attempt 
the Pegucrt have made tp recover their independence 5 
but they were never fo fuccefsful before. There can be 
no doubt that the king of Ava will endeavour, with 
his whole force, to bring them again under fubje&ion, 
and what the refult of the eonteft may be, time only 
can determine. In the mean time, it may deferve the 
corifideration of politicians, how far it may be for the 
honour or the intereft of an European power to inter- 
fere in the difpute* 

By 
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It coofifb of two parts, the one of which is en* 
ciofed by a high ftoccade, and furaiihed witb - 
gates, but without a wall, or any place where 
guns can be mounted, and this is called the 
fort. The other part extends a confiderabl* 
way down the river, and is entirely open. The 
Jioufes are all conftru&ed of wood, and raifed 
on pretty high pillars, which is a neceflary 
precaution, as the flowing of the tide lays moil 
of the town under water. The flreets are not 
paved, and are only paflable by means of a 
plank, which is laid along from one end to the 
other ; fo that when two perfons meet, one of 
them is often obliged to ftep into the mire. 

Thb whole country is low, and the land can 
only be feen at a very fmall diftance from fea. 
.Add to thb, that the water is (hallow a great 
: way off from the coaft, fo that one gets into 
three or four fathoms before one is within fighf 
.of land. Thus a perfon who is unacquainted 
is much at a lofs ; and a circumilance which, 
,unlefs he is aware of it, will encreafe his con- 
By later information, I find that the Peguers only 
kept pofleflion of Rangoon for three; days j the Birrnahs 
having, at the ond of that time, reduced them and rer 
covered their authority. 

B 3 fulioiv 
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fafion, m this-, that the chart pwWiftecf in M* 
Engtifii directory, in even, the lateft editkmsy 
lay* down the entrance of the river twehr* 
mile* too much to the fouihward. Hence it 
tomes, that, after a man has got into the lati- 
tude of the place, by the chart, he is furprifed 
to find no land within the reach of hit eye* 
This error is rectified in a new chart «f Pegu* 
which is inferted in the laft edition of the 
French Neptune Oriental* The tides, near the 
bar, at the new and full moon, rife, aboq* 
twenty feet perpendicular, and their flow tt 
amazingly rapid. When the Succefi Gaily came 
out of the river Syriam, in September 178*, fhe 
gradually ftioaled her water, till the man at the 
lead called out t<wo fathoms and one y**/, which 
Was lefs, by two feet, than the draught of the 
Jhip : Ihe was, confequerftly, aground ; but the 
mud is fo foft here, that it gives no reiiftancfe 
for a fathom under its furface. She deepened^ 
by degrees, into three fathoms, when an an- 
chor was let go ; and, the flood coming in, 
the water rofe, in a very fhort time, to fix fa- 
thoms and a quarter. 

From what has been faid concerning the 
fituation of this country ; and, (till more, from 

■* ■ the 
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the profped one has, in going up the river, 
which is linedon both £des with thickets and 
marines, one is naturally led to fuppofe, that 
h muffe be very unhealthy ; and yet there are 
the ftrongefr. reafons to believe, that the perfbri 
who mould fuppofe fo would form a itioff er- 
roneous judgment. The natives are; perhaps, 
the moil robuft and mufcular race of men that 
we meet with any where in India ; they are 
feldom attacked by difeafes ; and, what is dill 
more to the purpofe, Europeans; who have 
lived here many years, enjoy an uninterrupted 
good health. A perfon that has refided, everi 
for a fhort time, in Pegu, would alfo join the 
telHmony of his own fenfations to all tfaefe 
other proofs of its falubrity. Even during the 
fains, which all over India make the moft dif- 
agreeable and ifckly time of the year, the air; 
in this place, is temperate, and has an elafll- 
" city unknown, at the correfponding feafon, in 
any other part ; which gives vigour to the whole 
animal fyftem, and enables it to fupport a great 
degree of fatigue. Perhaps the rapid motion 
of the tides may account, in fome moafure, for 
this unexpected healthmefs of the climate ; at 
leaft, I know of no other caufe to which it can 
fce aforibed. % 

B* CHAP;. 
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C H A P, II, 

Defcriftion of the Inhabitants— their Perfons—S 
remarkable Badge worn by the Birmabs—* 
Dre/s — Manners and DiJfofiticn — MilitarJ 
Character* 

*T*HE inhabitants, as I have obferved, are of 
a mufcular make ; their ftature is about 
the middle fize, and their limbs, in general, 
well proportioned. Their complexion is fwarthy* 
being a medium between that of the Chinefe 
and of the inhabitants of Bengal. In feature* 
they refemble the Malays ; their face is broad * 
their eyes, large and black ; the nofe, flat ; the 
cheek-bones prominent; and the mouth, ex- 
tremely wide. They wear, on the chin, a 
tuft of hair, of unequal lengths ; and ihave the 
reft of the face. Their teeth are always of a 
jet-black, which, however difgufting it may be 
to an European eye, is, among them, efteemed 
a great ornament ; and accordingly, they arc 
at very great pains to accomplifh it*. 

# I could not learn at Pegu the method of dyeing- the 
teeth pradifed there, but the following is a particular 
account of the preparation ufed in this country for that, 

9m 
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They* wear various ornaments in their ears, 
inany of them in common with other eaftern 
nations ; but one that appears to be peculiar to 
this people, is a thin plate of gold, rolled up in 
the form of a quill, about the thicknefs of a 
finger, which is thruft into a hole made in the 
iifiial part of the .ear, large enough to receive 

To make a Black. 

Take of the pulp of full-grown 7 

Myrobalans, $ 20 P art8 > 

Of grten Vitriol, - 3 do. 

Of Iron Filings, - .6 do. 

Of blue Vitriol, - - i-ioth do. 

Of fmall unripe Myrobalans, 1 -half do. 

Of Gum Arabic, - 1 do. 

Of Oil of muftard-feed, - 5 do. 

Macerate the Myrobalans for a night in 80 parts of 
water : In the morning, fqueeze out the water, and put 
it on the fire to boil. Pulverife the other ingredients 
(except the oil) and add them to the infuuon while it 
is boiling. When it acquires a thick confidence, add 
the oil. 

This preparation is ipread on a leaf of Betel, and ap- 
plied, at bed-time, to the teeth, where it is fuffered to 
remain till morning. 

When they wiih to give it a reddirti tinge, they add to 
thefe ingredients a certain proportion of Buchm ; a po- 
rous wood of a red colour, which it communicates to 
water, by infunon. 

There are many other formulae, but the above is fuf- 
ficient for a fpecimen. The bafis of them all, is a ve- 
getable aftringent combined with fome preparation of 
iron, 

it. 
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it. Tfce foregoiag defcriptkm is chiefly Ay 
plicable to the Birmahs, that is, the natives of" 
Ava, or their descendants, who are now very 
numerous here* as the Government is entirety' 
in their hands. The original inhabitants of 
Pegu have faces more nearly approaching to 
the oval form ; their features are fofter, more 
regular, and feem to exprefs greater fenfe and 
acutenefs than thofe of the Birmahs> with 
whom, in othet refpedb ■, they nearly agree. The 
Birmahs> however, who pique themferves on 
being defcended from the* conquerors, andwifh 
to be difUnguifhed from the nation they fob- 
dued, ufe a badge for that purpofe, which we 
ftiuft conclude they value very highly, front 
the fuiFerings they undergo to obtain it. The! 
thigh of every Birmah, including the hip and 
knee, is of a jet-black, which has a very fin* 
gular appearance ; and this mark they receive 
in their childhood. It is made by the repeated 
application of an inftrtf ment with a great num- 
ber of fharp points, placed clofe together, ibme- 
. thing like that ufed in carding wool, till the 
part is entirely covered with drops of blood. 
After this they apply a* liquid, of which galls is 
a principal ingredient. This excites a confix 
derable degree of fever j and it is computed 



by the natives themfelve*, that about two chil* 
4ren out of £ve periih, in conference of th* 
operation. Some perfpns of a higher rank) 
have, inftead of this, their thighs covered with 
the representations of tigers, and other wild 
beads, imprinted by a proceis fimilar to the 
ibrmer. I would not be meant, by any thing 
that has been iakf, to infincate that this prac-r 
tice was firft in&tuted on the.conquefl of Pegu 
by the Binnahs ; on the contrary,. I believe k 
to be of much greater antiquity; and all I 
mean to fay, is> that the accidental circumfiance 
of its preferring a feparation between them and 
the original natives of the country, has unr 
doubtedly enhanced its value in their efteenv. 
It is not eafy to conje&ure what has given rife 
to ap operation, which occafion/fo much pain 
and danger to the perfon who undergoes it ; but 
it is not altogether peculiar, to this people ; for 
-we meet with practices fimilar to it among other 
nations : That which refemblet it the moll, is 
the operation of tattavwing, ufed by the na- 
tives of Otaheite. 

The men have long black hair, tied on the 
top of the head ; over which fome wear a white" 
handkerchief, in form of a turban ; others go 

with 
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With their heads bare, and decorated with 
flowers. They wear about their loins a piece 
of party-coloured filk, or cotton cloth, which 
is afterwards patted over the (houlder, and goes 
round the body. Thofe of higher rank have 
this cloth fo long as to hang down over their 
thighs and legs ; which, among the lower daft 
of people, are bare.* The women have a kind 
of ftiort jacket, to- cover the upper part of their 
bodies ; and the remainder of their drefs is a 
piece of cloth, which is fattened round the loins, 
and hangs down to the ankles. This is doubled 
over a few inches at the fore part, where it is 
open, fo that the thigh is difcovered, in walk- 
ing, through its whole length. This mode of 
drefs, they tell us, was firft introduced by a 
certain Queen of Ava, who did it with the 
view of reclaiming the hearts of the men from 
an unnatural and deteftable paffion, to which 
they were, at that time, totally abandoned; and 
fucceeded fo well, that (he is remembered at 
this day with gratitude, as a public benefac- 
trefs to the kingdom. 

In their behaviour to Grangers, they are 
obliging, and Ihew a degree of franknefs that 
one would by no mean6 expect to meet in a na- 
tion. 
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tion whom we, have been accuitomed to look upo» 
as barbarous. They exprefs a great curiofity 
.to fee the manners of ftrangers, which makes 
■ them often come into their houies, and obferve 
all that is doing, without appearing to be un- 
der any conftraint. They alfo take pleafure in 
.imitating the drefs and behaviour of thofe who 
.come among them, and appear highly delighted 
when a ilranger imitates any of theirs. In re- 
.turn, if you go into their houfes, you are re- 
ceived with great hofpitality; the people are 
eager to find fomething that may give you 
fatisfaftiori, and feem very happy when you 
mew any marks of being pleafed. They have 
jione of that ftrictnefs which diiHnguimes the 
other eaftern nations ; but will themfelves con- 
.du£t you, with the greateft alacrity, through 
every part of their dwelling. The meiit of 
their complaifance is fo much the greater on 
this account, that it cannot, in any degree, be 
afcribed to fear, as a ftranger is here entirely 
in their, power, and the people have a very 
•high idea of their own military force and 
prowefs. 

, And not without reafon; for they are in 
reality a formidable nation : numerous, brave, 

pofleffing 
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pofleffing great ftrength of body, and capable 
of fufhrirang fatigue, they only want a regular 
difcipjine to render their power triily refpeft- 
atrle. Their principal weapons are the (pear 
"and fcimetjff, both of which they handle with 
great dexterity. Bat die nfe of gunpowder 
is not unknown to them, for they often em- 
ploy mufkets with matchlocks. They are fre- 
quently at war with the Siamefe, over whom 
they have been often victorious. The prifoners 
taken in thefe expeditions they detain, and em- 
ploy in the occupations to which they were 
brought up. Many of the fhip-builders at 
Rangoon are Siamefe, who have been taken 
in war. For carrying any dcfperate enter-, 
prize into execution, they have a fet of people 
who, very probably, have been criminals, re- 
ferved for the purpofe, to whom it is death to 
return without having effected the buiinefs that 
they were fent on. This appears a ftrange 
piece of policy, as one fhould imagine that 
thofe men, whom we cannot fuppofe to be 
bound by any principles of honour, or ac- 
tuated by any affection for the ftate to which, 
they belong, lie under great temptations to join 
the enemy. What means are ufed to prevent fo 
probable a conference ; whether they are ac-. 

cpmpanied.. 
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eompanied or commanded by men who are 
more worthy of truft and able to reftraitf them, 
or encouraged by the hope of rewards on their 
return with fuccefs, I have not been" able to 
learn. Be this as it will, it is very well known x 
that the Birmahs are not Angular in this prac-. 
tice, which is adopted by many of the Qjher; 
4e^>otiQ powers of the J£a4? 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Religion of Pegu—/// Objeas—Of the 
« Priefls, or Tolafoys— Of their Places of Wor- 
flnp—Anni<verfary Feflivals. 

THEIR Religion bears fome analogy to 
that of the Gentoos ; particularly in the 
adoration which they pay to certain confecrated 
bullocks, and in their abftinence from eating 
beef, or, to fpeak more properly, from killing ' 
cattle in order to eat them : for they differ from 
the Gentoos in this, that they will fit down ta 
table with any one, and partake of whatever is. 
fet before them, without excepting that fpecies 
of viand we juft now mentioned ; and if one 
goes into their houfes, they never fail to requelt 
he will eat along with them. 

The Obje&s of their Worjhip are numerous j 
and among the reft, they pay adoration to an 
Evil Deity, to whom they make prefents after 
any thing unlucky has happened, in order to 
appeafe his refentment, to which they afcribe 
the misfortune. 

Ts* 
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The Priefts, the minifters of this woHhip, are 
called Talapoys, and are eafily dilHnguifhed by 
their drefs, which confifts of a yellow cloth, ne- 
gligently thrown over their bodies. Their 
lieads are fhaved and conftantly bare. This 
"order is not, like that of the Bramins> confined 
to any particular caft, or tribe ; but any man 
who will confine himfelf to the rules of the fo- 
ciety, may become a Talapoy. He is thereby 
Ijound to celibacy ; but to compenfate for this, 
he is abundantly fupplied with all the other en- 
joyments of life, without any trouble or care of 
his own. Every morning before the rifing of 
the fun, the Talapoys walk in proceflion thro* 
the ftreets, carrying in their hands a box to re- 
ceive the contributions of the people ; and many 
of them are attended by fervants, with bafkets* 
for the fame purpofe. All the inhabitants wait 
at their doors, and put into thefe boxes the 
fineft rice, and provifions of various kinds, while 
the Talapoy takes no notice of them, but walks 
flowly on with his eyes turned upwards, like one 
whofe thoughts are employed on concerns of a 
higher nature, and who looks on fublunary things 
as unworthy of his attention. This body of 
men is very numerous, and has a confiderable 
influence in the ftate. If a man who is in danger 
C of 
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of profecution from the laws of his country flie* 
to the Talapoys, and they chufe to give him an 
afylum, the minifters of juftice dare not touch 
.him there ; and even when a criminal is con- 
demned to death, if thofe priefts intereft them.- 
felves in his favour, they can prevent the exe- 
cution of the fentence. Thus, among thofe 
unenlightened nations, where fuperftition reignt 
with unbounded fway, and where this great truth, 
that God is a lover of order and not of confu- 
fion, is either totally unknown, or, which is 
equally bad, is neglected ; the perfons who as- 
minifters of his worfhip, and interpreters of his 
will, hold in fubje&ion the confciences- of the 
people, have always been found to obftrud the 
adminiftration of juftice ; and thus giveencou.- 
ragement to vice, inftead of conducting men 
into the paths of virtue. That the impunity 
which the Talapoys fometimes enfure to crimes 
mull have thefe bad effects, cannot be doubted ; 
and yet, where the Government is fo rigorous 
as it is in Pegu, we muft allow, that fuch a le* 
nient power, if lodged in proper hands, and 
ufed with moderation,, may often be the means 
of preferring a ufeful member to fociety, by 
affording an afylum to thofe who may have of- 
fended againft the laws, or incurred the capri- 
cious 
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sious difpleafure of a tyrant, more thro* igno- 
rance than from any ill intention. But, at anjr 
rate, let us not trefpafs againfl that impartiality 
which is required of every perfon who under- 
takes to relate matters of fa&, by leaving the 
reader imprefied with an idea that the Talapoys. 
extend their protection only to the guilty : No ! 
be it ever remembered to their honour, mat 
they have often received into their houfes, and 
treated with the greateft hofpitality, Grangers,, 
who have fuffered fliipwreck on their coafte.. 
Beiides thefe, there is alfo a fociety of Priefteifes K 
»r female Talapoys, who undergo the fame 
tonfure, wear the fame habit, and are enjoined 
' celibacy as well as the ethers. It is- curious to 
ofcferve the agreement which fubfifts, in many 
eircumftances > between thofc priefts, and the^ 
clergy of the P.omifn church, efpecially when, 
they were in the plenitude of their power, two- 
or three centuries ago. It would be fuperfluous 
to trace the particular inllances, as they mufi^ 
be obvious to every reader. 

Their places ofworfhi]>, as well as tfcofeof 
the Gentoos, are called Pagcdas ; but they dif- 
fer in form from thofe that we meet with in 
otiier parts of India, To give an idea of the 
C z whple^ 
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whole, it will be (Sufficient to defcribe, in a few 
words, the Golden Pagoda, which is the mod re- 
markable, and (lands about three miles from 
Rangoon, on an eminence, to which you afcend 
by a flight of flairs. The Pagoda is a round 
building, or rather a polygon with a great num- 
ber of fides, about thirty feet high, terrhiriated 
above by a round fpire of a very great height, 
which ends in a point, but differs from a cone 
in this refpe&, that a line drawn on its furface, 
tetween the apex and bafe, is not a ftraight one,- 
but forms a curvature inwards, fo that the whole 
approaches^ the form of a fpeaking-trumpet. 
This fpire is covered with gold, from which the 
Pagoda takes its name j and at the top is a 
ring, round which are hung a number of bells, 
that make a continual jingling noife by the 
agitation they receive from the wind. The 
.building below is hollow, and there is one paf- 
fege which leads into it ; but this is fhut up 
by an iron gate, which is only opened when 
fome religious ceremony is to be performed 
within. Round the building are placed, on the 
ground, a number of figures, cut in ftone,^ re- 
prefenting wild beafts, of enormous fize.^ Clofe 
to this Pagoda is another fimilar to it, but 
inferior in fiae 5 and no perfon is allowed to 

come 
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€ome within a certain diftance of thefe without 
pulling off his (hoes. In the neighbourhood of 
the eminence on which the two forge Pagodas 
Hand, there are many fmall buildings of the 
feme form, enclosed with iron rails, and the 
rpoft of thefe alfo are covered with gokL We 
at firft fuppofed them to be tombs, from thejr 
number* and the fmallnefs of their dimenfions 5 
but the inhabitants affured us of the contrary, 
and faid, they were fervants> or attendants to 
the great one. The houies of the Talapoys ard 
alfo, moil of them, at a fmall diiknce from the 
Pagoda. Two great feftivals are annually fo<- 
leihnized at this Pagoda. The iirft and princi- 
pal one is on the day of the fall moon imme- 
diately following the vernal equinox ; and the 
other, on that full moon which happens in the 
month of Attgufh Multitudes of both fexes 
iiock from all quarters to the celebration of 
thefe, particularly of the firft, to which they 
tell us, there often come viiitors even from the 
confines of China* Clofe to this place is a 
pond, the water of* which the natives believe to 
have a great efficacy in the cure of difeafes; 
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CHAP. IV. 

{ Of the Government of Pegu — Its Form—He^ 

. gulations of the Police — Of the four principal 

Magiftrates---Tke Meoon—The Reoon—Tbe 

Cbeeia<w—The Shabuudar—Qf the Dignity 

'-'-and Power of the King' of A<va—Wjlory and 

"Characler of the prefent King. 

IN the Government of this country, we fee 
defpotifm prevail in its full extent, and def- 
potifm too of the very worft kind; -for the in- 
habitants are under the abfolute power of a fet 
'of petty tyrants, who are themfelves nothing 
more than flaves to the King of Ava. As they 
have little or no emolument, except what they 
can raife by extortion, it is exercifed in the 
moft unlimited manner. They take cogni* 
zance of all difputes between individuals that 
come to their ears, without the cafe being laid 
before them by either of the parties ; and on 
whatever fide the caufe is determined, there is 
a never-failing charge brought in againft both, 
forjufice, as they exprefs it; and this price of 
. juftice is often three or four times greater than 
the value of the matter in agitation. An in- 
: fbtncc of this kind fell under my own obferva*- 

<tto»> 
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, 6dn, in a trivial difpute, which happened be- 
tween two EnglHh Gentlemen, when the judge* 
condemned each party to pay triple the fum 
contefted, for jultice, which neither of them 
had ever thought of feeking at fuch a tribunal. 
Yet, however abfurd this may appear, it is, 
perhaps, nothing more than a prejudice, arming 
from the force of habit, that makes us look 
ivkh contempt and indignation on thofe mer- 
cenary retailers of juftice, and yet feel no Simi- 
lar emotions, when we fee, in a country famed 
for the wiftlom of its Government, a poor man, 
by appealing to the laws of that cpuntry, in a 
caufe where equity . is plainly on his fide, re- 
duced to ruin, merely becaufe his antagonift is 
rich. But the inconveniencies that this Govern- 
ment labours binder are not only thofe of -defpo- 
tifm,the unhappy fubjc&s feel thofe of anarchy 
too. There are about twenty perfons concern- 
ed in the Government of Rangoon, who, though 
one is fubordinate to another, and though matr 
ters of the firffc confequence are determined in a 
council of the whok, can yet aft feparately ; 
and any one member of this body can, by his 
own authority, give out orders, which no inha- 
bitant of Pegu dares to difobey. Thefe orders 
may be contrary to the feitfe of the whole body, 
C 4 ia 
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in which cafe they are, indeed, reversed in 
qouncil ; but then, there are instances, and I 
pyfelf pbferved one *> of fu$h orders beings 

* The ca(e was this : A black inhabitant of Madras, 
feveral years ago, had contraclecl debts to fuch an amount 
*8 obiigad him to leave that place $ and he chofe to re*' 
tire to Pegu, where he was ^eftdent when the authot 
arrived there. On his abfeonding, a fentence of execu- 
tion was part, in the Major's Court, againft his goods> 
«rad among thefe, a fliip then lying in the roads, whiclv 
"was accordingly fold foe the benefit of the Creditors* 
£he became the property of an Englifh Gentleman, who' 
made a voyage in her to the eaftward, and on his return 
put into Rangoon, a little before the authors arrival 
there, to purchafe a cargo, of wood, and give the vtffQ 
Tome neceflary repairs. The man to whom ihe had for- 
merly belonged laid claim to her, and on application to 
one of the Magistrates (I believe the Cheekaw), pro- 
tmred an order to ftop from working the artificers who 
were then employed in refitting the fliip. The owner 
of the vefiel, on reprefenting the cafe to the Council of 
Rangoon, got this order immediately reverfed, and the ar- 
tificers were again fet to work, but very foon obliged to 
flop, by a repetition of the former crder, which was 
again reverfed by application to the Council j and this 
farce was acted over and over, about fix or feven times 
in the courfe ofa month, to the great detriment of the 
*>wner, who had the mortification to fee veflbls that had 
arrived after his difpatched long before her. It is true, 
the allowance of thefe vexatious proceedings may be 
afcribed iefs to the want of power in the Council of 
Rangoon to prevent them, than to their defire of extorting 
money, or fomefuch corrupt motive j but this will make 
'no marefial difference in the condition of the fubjeit, 10 
"whom, if he fuffers oppreffionj it is exactly the fame, 

w hoi her 
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ootwithtoading, repeated more than once, bjr 
the kmeperfon, and obeyed each time till they 
were again reverfed ; nor was any redrefs ob- 
tained by the party aggrieved, or any efe&ual- 
meafures taken to preveat fuch a contempt of 
authority for tke future. 

Ybt, bad as Che government of this country 
is in many refpe&s, we meet with fome circum- 
ftances. in the regulation of their police, which 
may deferve the attention, perhaps the imita- 
tion, of more enlightened nations. There i» 
here a body of men always ready to appear 
in arms on the leaft alarm, fo that if any tu- 
mult arifes, it is quelled immediately. They 
are alfo ufeful for another purpofe : from the 
nature of the materials of which the houfes in 
Rangoon are conftrucled, accidents from fire 
are very common ; and whenever this happens, 
the people abovementioned (who from this 
have got the name of Firemen) are inftantly 
affembled to extinguifh it. In fhort, their of- 
.fice is much the fame with that of watchmen 
among us, but with this difference, that the 

whether that oppreflion arifes from the impotence or tht 
■corruption of the Government under which it is his 
-misfortune to live. 

former 
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firmer execute their office much more etfec- 
nully than the latter ; for we have never heard 
of rioters being able to overpower and beat 
the watch at Rangoon, though nothing is more 
common wkh us than fuch adventures. We 
{hall prefently have occafion to fpeak of the 
fbi&nefs with which the laws are enforced in 
Pegu, and of their great efficacy in retraining 
die inhabitants, even from vices to which they 
had contracted the fferongeii propenfity, from 
kmg habitude, before thofe laws which prohibit 
them were made. But it may not be amifs juft 
to mention here an iniburce, that places in a 
fhiking point of view the vigour with which all 
lfyeafures regarding the police are carried into 
execution in this country. It is well known 
how incorrigible and impatient of reftraint an 
English feaman is, efpecially when juft landed, 
with his pockets full. In fuch a cafe, we know, 
k is no eafy matter to reftrain him from excef- 
fes, even in Europe, where he is perfectly 
aware that the laws will be put in execution 
againft him. It muft then be ftill more diffi- 
cult where he thinks he has got among naked 
favages, and has been for fome time accuitomed 
to a country where the inhabitants are terrified 
•at the very fight of a European -, which is lite- 

rally 
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where our principal fettlemem* are formed. 
Yet we have feen at Rangoon, that the crew 
of an Englifh veflel *, in number about fifty, 
who were carried there after having differed 
fhipwreck, notwithilanding they had treated 
their own officers with contempt, and, totally 
disclaiming their authority, had plundered the ■ 
wreck of many valuable jewels> were very foon 
taught to behave themfelves quietly $ and from 
that time, while they continued there, which 
was for the fpace of about two months, they 
never were the authors o£ any riot or diilurb- 
ance. 

'The principal magiftrate in this place is the 
Meeon, who prefides in Council-, and is, in-' 
deed, in great meafure arbitrary there, as, I 
believe, there is hardly an instance of any point 
feeing carried againft him. He «can give abfi> 
liite orders about public works, t>r the employ- 
ment of public ftores. The prefent one is of 
the hlood royal-of Ava ; but whether this is a 
neceflary circumftance or not, I cannot pretend 
to determine. The inhabitants look up to him 

* The Karl of Darfmotitb Indiarhan, loft on the ifland 
•of Gatnicobar^ on her paiftge from Madras, homeward. 
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a& to a deity ; arid fuch is their veneration fdr 
his perfon and office, that no one is permitted 
to come into his prefence without taking off his 
fhoes. If you are permitted to fit, it is on the 
;ground, where you muft keep your face turned 
towards this petty monarch, and, above al| 
things, be careful not to prefent to him the fole* 
of your foot ; fo that your pofture is not a little 
inconvenient : yet this man when he goes to 
the Court of Ava, which he is obliged to do 
<mce a year, is treated by the fovereign with 
rio more regard than the meaneft flave ; and 
rmift, if required,, perform the moft menial of- 
fices about his perfon. 

, The pe*fon next to him in the government 
•of Pegu, is the Reoc&. His particular office, 
independently of his being the fecond in Coun* 
cil, feems to be the adminiftration of ju&ice* 
as complaints are generally laid firft before 
him ; though when doubts arife* or the matter 
is of greater consequence than ufual, the other 
members are called to give their fenliments- 
npon it. 

The jthird ofHccr is the Cheekaw, of whefe 
peculiar department, if he has any diilii\tt from 
his feat in Council* I know nothing -, and, 

Thk 
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, Th« lourth is \\it$habund<ir, who prefides 
dyer the cuftoms on goods exported or im- 
ported, and over every thing that relates to 
Shipping arrived or failing from the port. 
When a veffel comes off the bar, it is ufual tp 
fend a boat up to town for a pilot, and the 
Shabundar is the perfon applied to for that 
purpofe. When fhe arrives, it is required to 
deliver a lift of her cargo and ftores to the fame 
perfon ; his officers are put on board to pre- 
vent any contraband trade; and when fhe is 
ready to depart, he orders a pilot to conducl 
her down the river. A pilot who fhould carry 
x fhip out without this order, would expofe 
himfelf to the fevereft punifhment. The pre- 
fent Shabundar is a» Armenian ; and, indeed* 
a foreigner is generally pitched on for this of- 
fice, becaufe, molt probably, none of the na- 
tives are qualified for the talk. All public or- 
ders are made out in the name of thefe four 
principal officers. 

Prom what has been faid of the refpccli 
that is paid to thefe men, and of their inferio- 
rity to the King of Ava, we may judge of the 
high veneration which that monarch is held in 

by 
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by his fubjefts. And indeed they looker* 
him as the greateft of men, or, perhaps, fome^ 
thing more than human. But it is a truth, 
eftablifhed both by reafon and experience, that 
an arbitrary throne is far from being the moft 
fecure. There are no laws to give it liability,, 
no conftitution to guard its rights ; the pillars 
which fupport it are mere brutal force,* and the 
dread of a tyrant's vengeance. When theft 
prove unable to refifl: the torrent of indigna- 
tion that takes its rife from the diftrefTes of an 
injured people, the whole fabric is overturned 
in an inflant. Another reafon why a defpotic 
crown totters on the head of its owner, more 
than any other, is this, that if a competition 
arife, the body of the nation has neither any 
intereft in the difpute, nor any certain rule 
to determine its choice. This we fee cxciik 
plified in the kingdom of Ava ; which, in the, 
feven months immediately preceding our ar- 
rival at Pegu, had been fubjecl to three dif- 
ferent fovereigns, two of whom were depofed 
and murdered by their relations, who afpired 
to the throne. The prcfent King is uncle to 
the former, whom he has put to death from 
thefe ambitious motives* He has banifhed 

ftonx 



from his court all thofe who held any office mil- 
der his nephew ; in the number of whom is the 
Reoon's eldeft fon, who filled a place of great 
honour about the perfbn of the King: After 
being wounded fighting in his defence, he was 
obliged to feek his own fafety, for a while, in 
concealment, is now rendered incapable of any 
employment, and reduced to a level with the 
meaneft of the people. His father fided with 
the ufarper, and came down with a body of 
armed men to eftablifli his authority in Pegu ; 
for which fervice he has been rewarded with 
the important office he at prefent holds in that 
province : And though the eldeft fon is now 
reftored to his father's houfe, yet all the trai.i 
of attendants, and all the refpeel that he was 
naturally entitled to by his birth-right, are be- 
come the portion of his younger brother. 

The ufurper, fince hisacceffion to the throne,, 
has eftablifhed fome new regulations, or rather 
enforced fome old laws, which had fallen into 
difufe, of fuch 'a nature as would lead one to 
think that he has turned devotee, or at leaft; 
finds it convenient to wear the roafk of hypo^ 
crify, to palliate, in the eyes of the world, the 
violence he has doae to the rights of loyalty % 

of 
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of nature, and of humanity. One of thefe 
prohibits the killing of beef, which is founded 
on the religious worfhip paid by the Gentoos 
to the ox ; and it is the only circumflance in 
which we can trace a refemblance between 
their religion and .that of the Birmahs. The 
fecond forbids the ufe of wine, or fpirituous li- 
quors of any kind, under no lefs a punifhment 
than death itfelf. This Jaft regulation has been 
attended with very good effects, as the Birmahs 
were formerly very muclj addicted to drun- 
kennefs ; but with fuch ftri&nefs are punifh- 
ments inflicted here, that not an inftance of 
intoxication is now to be feen : If any one of 
them is prevailed on to tafte liquor, he is at in- 
finite pains to remove the fmell from his mouth, 
by every means in his power. 



CHAP. 
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Some Account of the Laws— Of Punijhments~ 
Trial by Ordeal —Laws regarding Marriages ^ 
and Debtors* 

HERE we are naturally led to fpeak of 
the laws, but this is a fubjedt which it 
is impoifible for any perfon, from a fliort re* 
fidence, to obtain much knowledge of; and 
feefides, the only law, properly fpealdng, that 
exifts here, is the will of the prince. However -, 
there are certain ancient cuftoms, which are ob- 
served as general rules, when tbey do not com* 
in competition with the fovereign will ; and £ 
fhall endeavour to communicate whatever know- 
ledge I have been able to pick up concerning; 
*}iefe. 

The end of all laws is the prevention of 
crimes, but among the means which may be 
ufed for attaining this end, • there are fome„ 
which, though very powerful in themfelves, 
have fo much injuflice in their nature, that the 
more civilized nations have rejected their ufe. 
I mean thofe punifhments, which* although the 
* ' I> offender 
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offender himfelf may have got beyond the reach 
of the law, yet touch him in his neareft con- 
cerns, his family, and relations. This prin- 
ciple has its influence at prefcnt, even in our 
own laws ; by which a young perfon, born and 
brought up in affluence, is reduced, without any 
crime of his own, to the loweft ebb of mifery 
4wdwant, becaufe his father has been guilty 
of high treafon. But among us, however much 
the crime of one perfon may affed the fortuiu 
of another, it can expofe to perfonal fuffering 
no one but the delinquent himfelf; but, in 
Pegu, where the nicer principles of juftice and 
humanity are lefs attended to, the mode of 
punimment we have been talking of is exer- 
cifed in its greateft extent. If a perfon com- 
mits a capital crime, and efcapes before he can 
be brought to punifhment, his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his neareft relations are put to death 
without mercy. 

When a cafe occurs where the evidence is 
fo equal on both fides that the judges cannot 
determine which party is in the right, there is 
a kind of Ordeal prefcribed, for difcovering the 
truth. This kind of trial is founded on th|e 
belief of a juft and all-mighty ^Being, who will, 
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they think, certainly interpofe in filch doubt- 
ful cafes, for the protection of innocence and the 
difcovery of guilt. The earlieft inftance of it 
that we meet with in hillory, is the practice or- 
dained in the Mofaic law, for determining the 
guilt or innocence of a woman fufpe&ed by 
her hufband of adultery, and very minutely 
described in the book of Numbers, chap, v* 
In this cafe, there was a particular interpofrtioi* 
of Providence for the difcwery of guilt, as the 
water which was giv^n the woman to drink, 
could not, from any natural caufe, have pro- 
duced the effefts that are there related. In 
many cafes, on the other hand, the fupernatural 
power was fuppofed to be exerted in the be- 
half of innocence x and the laws of nature to have 
their ufual courfe, if the perfon fufpe&ect 
was guilty. Of this kind is the ftory of th* 
veftel who dragged a (hip up the Tiber, ta 
prove her virginity ; and in the fame clafi we 
may place the trial ufed among our anceftors> 
in which the party accufed was to walk, blind- 
folded and bare-footed, acrofs a number of 
red-hot plough-fhares, laid parallel to one ano- 
ther, at unequal diftances, and the proof of in- 
nocence was., his efcaping unhurt, But there 
D * axe 
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are other cafes, where it is certain that a crime 
has been committed, and we only want to dik 
cover the author of it. Where there were no 
circumftances that limited the fufpicion to a 
fmall number, the ancients ufed, for coming at 
the truth, a method which depends on the fame 
principle with all the others; I mean the call- 
ing of lots, which we fee exemplified in the viith 
chapter of Jofhua. Of nearly the fame na« 
ture is a practice m ufe, at this time, among 
the natives, in many parts of Hindoftan : 
When fomething has been ftolen, and the thief 
cannot be difcovered, all the perfons fuipected 
are made to chew a quantity of raw rice ; 
when from their method of doing it, or its ef- 
fect on their teeth and gums, their guilt or in- 
nocence is fuppofed to be difcovered ; And 
the perfuaiion which the perfons themfelvea 
who are fufpected entertain of its efficacy, has 
often, in reality, betrayed their guilt. Either 
of thefe methods might alfo be ufed, where the 
fufpicion lies only between two perfons ; but, 
in thefe cafes, we find mention made of feveral 
others. In particular, we hiuft refer to thia 
head, the practice fo frequent a few centurie* 
ago, of judicial determinations by fingle conv> 

bat* 
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-Sat; and of the fame kind is die trial flow ufed 
-in Pegu. The two parties are obliged to (fire 
into a pond fet apart for that purpofe $ when 
he who can remain the kmgeft under water is 
pronounced innocent* and fentence paft in hi* 
favour. The practice appears to be, and cer- 
tainly is, in itfelf, abfurd; as the proof of in- 
nocence is refted on a man's ability in an art 
•which depends on his corporeal powers^ and 
v is^to be acquired by frequent exercife; but 

• yet, were we to grant the principle before- 
mentioned, on which it is founded, it would 
be perfectly juft ; and it is, undoubtedly, quite 
as fo much fo as the method that was ufed all 

* over Europe in the days of chivalry. For if 
an expert diver may now eafily prove his in- 
nocence at Pegu, a vigorous combatant enjoy- 
ed the fame advantage, not long ago, in 
Europe. 

Theft is always puniihed with death. The 
' moil common way of executing a capital fen- 
tence is beheading, which they perform very 
dexteroufly with a fabre, while the criminal is 
■ in a ftanding pofture* 

"S> 3 A fo- 
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A foreigner may marry one of the na- 
tives, on which occafion he pays a certain fH-^ 
pulated fum to her parents ; but if he leaves 
the country, he is not permitted to carry his 
wife along with him. So drift is the law in 
•this particular, and fo impofllble it is to obtain a 
-difpenfation from it, that fome men who have 
had a great afFedlion for their wives, have 
-been obliged, on their departure, to carry them 
fecretly away in jars, which were fuppofed to 
-be filled with water. However, if the ftranger, 
. on going away, leaves a fufficient allowance to 
maintain his wife, and returns in the fpace of 
three years, he can claim her again ; but if he 
prolongs his abfence beyond that period, (he is 
at liberty to marry another. 

Wh e n a man is unable to pay his debts, the 
creditor acquires a property in his perfon, and 
may fell him for a {lave, detaining from the 
price as much as the debt amounted to. 
Hence it comes, that a man, when he pur- 
chafes a wife, is obliged, befide the original 
price, to pay all her debts, unlefs he would 

f"e to refign her perfon into the poffeffion of 
creditors. 

CHAP, 
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State of the Arts in Pegu— Language of the 
Birmahs— Their manner of Writing—Their 
Mufic. 

THERE is no circumflance that enables 
us to judge of the advances that a na- 
tion has made towards civilization, better than 
a knowledge of the progrefs which the arts have 
made among them ; nor is there any thing that 
has a greater eiFett on the manners and cuf- 
toms of a people. However, a very fhort dif- 
cuflion will fuffice for this part of our fubje& ; 
for it muft be owned that all the arts, except 
one or two, which have probably owed their 
improvement to Europeans, fince they begaa 
to vifit this country, are in a very rude ftate in 
Pegu ; and we may venture to fay, that this 
will long continue to be the cafe, as the culti- 
vation of arts is not efteemed an honourable 
employment ; every idea of that kind being 
annexed folely to the profeffion of arms. 



The £rft employment of mankind, in ewy 

age and country, that could be called an 

D 4 art, 
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art, has been the culture of the earth, As foorl 
as focieties began to be formed, and men, tired 
of the wandering life they had formerly led, 
looked out for fixed habitations, they quickly 
found that" the fources from which they had be- 
fore derived their fubMence, that is,* the flefh 
of wild animals killed in the chace, and the 
(pontaneous fruits of the earth, were inefficient 
to maintain them, now that their numbers were 
incrfcafed, and their fituation more confined. 
Hence they were obliged to have recourfe to 
the breeding of tame cattle (the paftoral life), 
and to the increafing of thofe productions of 
the earth which they found beft fuited for 
iiourifhment, by Agriculture. But though ne- 
ceflity made this the firfl art which employed 
their attention, yet it has always been among 
the laft in being brought to perfection. For 
this requires an intimate acquaintance with the 
operations of nature in the production of ve* 
getables, which cannot be obtained but by long 
and accurate obfervation ; a multitude of fafts 
muft be colle&ed, and the reafoning faculty 
muft have been improved by long exercife, be- 
fore thofe fads could be applied to ufeful pur- 
pofes. Befides, it has happened, unluckily for 
this art> that it has been very late in becoming 

the 
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*th* obje& of attention with men who were ca- 
pable of improving it on rational principle!. 
Even among the enlightened nations of Europe, 
after philofophy had been applied with fuccefs 
to almoft every other art, we fee it was a long 
time before men of fcience turned their enqui* 
ries to the improvement of agriculture. Of its 
ftate in Pegu very little can be faid : it is en- 
tirely confined to the culture of rice ; but yet, 
in this /ingle branch of the art, we cannot ob- 
ferve without fome degree of fa-prize* that 
thofe people, however ignorant we may efteem 
tJiem, have long known and pra&ifed an opera* 
tion, to the good effects of which we have, tfll 
very lately, been Grangers, I mean the trans- 
planting of grain. As foon as the rice is 
fown, they take care to cover die ground three 
or four inches deep with water, through which 
the blade fprings up, and it is foon after tranf- 
planted into another field, where it is fuffered 
to grow and ripen. The fame method is prac- 
tifed in all other parts of India. 

The next article that comes to be coniklertd 
is that of cloathing. The materials employed in 
Pegu for this purpoie are filk and cotton* 
Though hemp and flax are produced in feveral 
parts of India, yet I have never heard of either 

being 
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1>eing«mployed as articles of cloathing; and aH 
to wool, it is not a product of any of the warmer 
climates. This covering, fo comfortable and 
fo neceflary to animals in the frozen regions of 
the North, would be a burthen infupportable in 
the Torrid Zone ; and therefore nature, like an 
Indulgent parent, ever attentive to the exigen- 
cies of her children, has cloathed the fheep 
in thofe countries with hair. This is evidently 
the final caufe of the difference we obferve in the 
cloathing of fheep in different climates : but it 
is alfo worth while to enquire for the efficient 
caufe of this appearance ; for it is a certain 
fad, that the change under confederation is the 
natural and necefTary effect of removal from 
one climate to another. The enquiry is cu- 
rious, and may be ufeful ; but as it would lead 
us too far from our fubjeft at prefent, I (hall re- 
fume it in a differtation by itfelf. 

The natives of Pegu have not only the art 
of making cloth, which has a firm texture, of 
cachofthefe materials feparately,i>ut they often 
combine them both in one. piece ; and they dye 
the thread ufed for weaving of various colours, 
fo that the cloth made in this manner very 
much refemblos that worn in the Highlands of 
. v Scot- 
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Scotland, ufuafly known by the name of Tartan* 
And of this kind of cloth thofe garments arc 
made which are worn by the men over their 
ihoalders. But the only cloth manufacture in 
Pegu that is valued by foreigners is that of 
towels, which are efteemed for a roughnefs, a 
kind of knap* that is peculiar to them. 

After men have provided for their food and 
cloathing, their next objedl is to fecure a habi- 
tation that may defend them from the incle- 
mency of the weather. Heuce the next art that 
calls our attention is Ar chit e dure. From what 
we before faid of the houfes in Pegu, it may he 
concluded that this art is yet in its infancy there, 
and likely fo to continue for a long time ; for it 
never makes a rapid progrefs in a country 
where wood is the principal material for build- 
ing. In Pegu there are no buildings of flone 
except thofe confecrated to their worlhip ; and 
thefe are of that form which appears to me to 
have been the moll ancient of any, that of a 
pyramid or cone. The fimpleft idea, and that 
which would moil naturally occur to mankind, 
juft emerging from the favageftate, for the con- 
ftruction of their firft huts, is that of three or 
four flicks fixed with one end in the ground at 
4bme diHance from one another, fo as to in- 
clude 
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dude a fquare or triangular area, tied together 

"by the other ends,* and covered with flraw^ 

.leaves, or fome other materials of that kind. 

This would form a pyramid; and the fame 

fhape would naturally be given to the firft 

buildings of ftone, before the properties of the 

areh, or the ufe of pillars in archite&ure, came 

to be known. And accordingly we find that 

,this was the form of the mod ancient edifices 

-we know, which were built while the art was 

: yet in its infancy, I mean the pyramids of 

-Egypt. For I cannot agree with a certain 

learned author *, in thinking that buildings io 

• The Prescient Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, 

Arts, &c. (Part II. Book II. Chap. 3.) quotes a paf- 

' fage from Paufanias, defcribing an edifice built by 

• Mynias, King of Orchomcna, to (hut up his treasures. 
This edifice was a fort of rotunda, a little flatted. All 
the building refted on a ftone, which was the centre of 
the arch. It ferved for a key to the whole work, and 
fupported all the parts. The whole monument was of 
marble. It is reckoned by Goguet to have been built 
about feventy years before the taking of Troy. He fays * 
we mufl place it in the infancy of the arts among the 
Greeks, and condemns the judgment of Paufanias, who 

• thinks it worthy to be put in competition with the py- 
ramids of Egypt. Now I cannot help thinking, that not- 
withstanding it fell infinitely fliort of thefe in point of 
fize and durability, it mews the art to have made a 
greater progrefs than when they were built. For thofe 
■Who conftru&ed this edifice muft have thoroughly un- 

derftood 
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incommodious in their conftru&ion, can afford 
a proof that the art had arrived at any great 
perfe&ion, though their fize and folidity are 
monuments of the power of the monarch by 
whofe orders they were ere&ed. What know- 
ledge of this art the natives of Pegu actually 
poffefs may be collected from the defcription 
formerly given of the Golden Pagoda, which 
is the only conilderable edifice we meet with 
in the country. 

In the fame Pagoda, and the fmaller ones 
round about it, we find a fpecimen of the ikill 
which the natives have in Metallurgy, atleaft in 
dne branch of it, the working in gold. As this 
is generally found in its metalline ftate, it mud 
have been the firft difcovered of any ; and we 
fee, in the inftance before us, that the natives 
of Pegu are no Grangers to its wonderful duc- 
tility, nor to the application of that property to 
ufeful purpofes : for, from the great extent of 

4erftood the properties of the arch, which is one •( the ; 
moll important difcoveries in architecture, and cannot 
have been made till the art had advanced very far to- 
wards perfection. The fame author, in another part of 
' his work, feems to allow the juftice of this remark. 
Pa/till, Book II. Chap** 

thofr 
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thofe buildings, the roofs of which are covered 
with this metal, we muil naturally conclude that 
covering to be very fuperficial ; and according 
to the beft information I could obtain, thofe 
roofs have only a very thin coat of gold. They 
alfo know very well how to work in Siher } 
and they have the art of covering uteniUs made 
of a particular kind of earth, however irregular 
their form may be, with thin plates of that 
metal, foas to be taken for foHd filver, till their 
lightnefs difcovers the miftake. /They are now 
acquainted with the method of working in Iron ; 
but as that metal is not obtained from any 
mines in the country, I muft look on this as 
one of the arts that have only been introduced 
into Pegu fince the arrival of the Europeans, 
there. 

They are very well acquainted with the 
arts of Ship-building and Navigation ; but in 
what meafure they are indebted to ftrangers for 
their knowledge in thefe refpe&s, it is hard to 
determine. As the wood proper for the con- 
ftrudtion of Ihips is found here in greater plenty 
than any where elfe, Europeans often repair to 
this place for that purpofe. But from whatever 
fource the inhabitants may have derived their 

frill* 
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Ml,it is certain they have now among them ex- 
cellent carpenters ; and that their own (hips, ma* 
naged by crews who are natives of the country* 
vifit all the ports in India. The only peculia- 
rity about their veflels is the fubftance of which 
the rigging of every kind is made. This is 
the bark of a tree, and the ropes made of it 
are very ftrong, but much lefs flexible than 
thofe made at Coir, or the fibrous fubftance that 
inclofes the cocoa-nut, which is well known to 
be ufed for this purpofe in all other parts, of 
India. 

The language of the Birmahs abounds with 
a nafal found, which has a difagreeable effeft 
on the organs of one who hears it for the firft 
time ; but this gradually becomes familiar, and 
then you can perceive that the frequent occur- 
rence of liquids and vowels produces a degree 
of foftnefs which is by no means unpleaiing. 
They feem to be fond of compounding words, 
in which, I doubt not, one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the language would perceive a 
great deal of regularity : For example, in thefe 
words, Lay- a, hand ; Lay-maa, thumb ; Lay? 
cbnewi fore-finger ; Lay-Lay-a, nyddle-finger \ 

Lay- 
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Lay-pftgua, ring-finger; I*y-;^*,ttttle-finger ;: 
die radical word feems to be L*y-a, and the 
•thers to be compounded from it, by the addi- 
tion of words which probably relate to the £tu&- 
lion or nfe of the (liferent fingers. 

Th i characters are written from left to right* 
contrary to the pra&ce of moil eaftern nations*, 
and hare all a circular form, fome being con- 
fined within the limits of the line, while others 
project above or below it, or both. This writ- 
ing is commonly performed on Cajans, the 
leaves of the toddy-tree, by means of an iron 
pen with a (harp point, and in this way all public 
orders are written. But, befides this, they have 
a black paper made from the bamboo, on 
which they form the characters, with a pencil, 
made of a ftone of that kind called fteatites* 
which has exactly the appearance of white bees- 
Wax ; and thefe characters may be rubbed out 
with a wet cloth, lefRng the paper fit to be 
ufed again in the fame manner. 

They are fond qf Muiic, which makes & 
great part of their entertainments ; and there is 
a fweetnefs in their's that one would harldly ex- 

pec\ 
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pc& to meet with among a people who have 
made fo fmall 3 p^ogrefe iip civilisation. Their 
initruments are principally of the ftringed kind ; 
dne is like ttee guitar in form, and b ufed in &i 
fame way ; another has four frrings* and. is 
played oh with a bow, like a violin, which* 
except that it is narrower* it tetemMet ia 
fcape. 
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along with their Be^eh There is Iband htse^ 
iwimming on the fiuface of theWater ia cer- 
tain welfe, a load of Petroleum, or Naphtha* 
which ia ufedlifce oil for burning, and alio for 
making unftupus compositions for paying the 
fidctofvdfels* 

Tbm country ia very pfamftHy iuppQed 
with all the nece&ries of lift. Rice is produ- 
ced 10 abundance. The fruits are much the 
fame with tbofe in Bengal,; &ch a* pineapples* 
water-mekfts^ plantain^ &c. They have great 
quantities of honey, bat of a firong tafte, which 
u not very agreeable.; and it is fajd, if ufed to* 
freely, to produce intoxication. They have 
plenty of poultry and game, particularly deer 
and wild hogs. The foreffo abound with wild: 
elephants, buffaloes, and tygers j but, if we may 
believe die report of the natives, there is not a. 
{ingle jackall to be found in the coucKry, which* 
is a Angular circumftance, when we confider in. 
what numbers they are found in all >other part* 
of India. They have a fmall breed of horiet, 
which are much efteemed for their hardinefa 
and patience of fatigue. Their head is fome- 
what large and thick, their mane and tail 

bufliy. 
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Wftrjr. The natives, from habit, manage them 
With eafe, though they are naturally hard- 
mouthed, and the bridles they afe are but in* 
differently calculated for the purpofe; Their 
method of riding appears to Us Ungraceful ; 
tfiey ufc frirrups, which are fb ftdrt, that the 
thigh is nearly horizontal, or ratter the knee 
a little elevated, and the calf of the leg is ap* 
plied to the horfe's fide. 

T« b principal money of this country is fil- 
Ver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. 
The fmalleft denomination is the %yeal % one 
hundred Tycals make one Vifs ; arid thefe aro 
Xifed in weighing goods as well as money. But 
another circumftance to be attended to, is the 
purity of the filver, of which there are three 
degrees, eftablifhed by law or by cuftom ; the 
25 per cent, the 50 per cent, and the 75 per 
cent. The firft has one-fourth part ; the fe-* 
cond, one T half ; the third, three-fourths of 
alloy : and one Tycal of £5 per cent, filver* is. 
efteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sicca 
Rupee. This diverfity in the finenefs of the 
toirrent atoney* fenders it impofiible for a 
ftranger to receive it in payment, without be- 
E $ in$ 
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ing fubjected to continual impofition; and 
therefore all money matters are concluded by a 
particular fet of men, who are anfwerable for 
the quality of the filver which they receive 
on account of their employer, and are thereby 
entitled to a certain allowance per cent. For 
the payment of fmaller fums, they ufe money 
of lead, which is weighed in the fame manner 
as the former. 



CHAP. 
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chap. vm. 



Of the Treatment of Foreigners <who trade H 
' Pegu— Reafons for the Conducl oftheBirmahs 
in this refpe3~~Propa/al for putting the Com* 
merxe on a better Footing than at prefent. 

SHI? S that frequent this port, on purpofe 
to trade, meet with a treatment, which, 
in many circumftances, is extremely mortify^ 
ing. As foon as they come to anchor, the 
guns and rudder are carried op fhore, and 
not delivered again till the buiinefs is conclu- 
ded, and the {hip has obtained permiflion to 
depart. It frequently happens that difficulties 
are thrown in the way, by fome individual in 
power, which detain the trader much longer 
tlian would be neceflary to finifh all his com- 
mercial tranfa&ions ; and* befides,, he is often 
obliged to bear with patience, becaufe without 
any profpedt of redrefs, the moil Shocking per* 
fonal indignities. As this behaviour has ren* 
dered the trade of Pegu much lefs consider- 
able than it otherwife would have been, and 
retarded the advancement of the country, both 
i* richnefs and civilization, it will, doubtlefs, 
E 4 appear 
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appear to be very impolitic ; and yet> if indepen- 
dence is the greatest good thai a nation can en* 
joy, we muft confefs their prefent condud to be 
die wifeft they could have por&ed, as being 
the beft calculated to preserve that invaluable 
pofleffion. Any man who u acquainted with 
the means by which the European powers have 
obtained their eftablifhments in Hindoilan, will 
be convinced of the truth of this aitertion* 
Under the pretence of trade* they Obtained 
permiffion from the fovereigns of the diftri&s 
they vifited to build factories and forts, and to 
keep in pay a body of troops, both which they 
Areftgthened and augmented by degrees, under 
various pretexts, till they reduced to a ftate of 
dependence thoie very princes, to whofe indnt* 
gence they were indebted for all their pbflef* 
lions. Is it then at all furprifing that the 
Birmahs fhould be unwilling to encourage an 
mtercourfe, which they have feen to produce 
fuch fatal effects, and rather chufe to refign 
the advantages they might derive from an ex* 
t;nfive commerce, than endanger their exifU 
ence as an independent people ? Happy nation f 
who are contented to enjoy the wealth which - 
nature has, with liberal hand, bellowed on your 
foil, and know not the defiie of foreign riches* 

and 
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tad foreign luxuries, which has tempted others 
to relinquiih the more fubftantial biefEngs ; of 
Hberty and independence. May you long con- 
tinue to preferve, with jealous care, this your 
moil precious birth-right, and rejecl, with 
difdain, the moft fplendid allurements* if they 
tend in the leaft to put it in danger. Such may 
be the language of ,the philgfopher, who ftiles 
himfelf a citizen of the world ; but the mem* 
her of ft commercial Hate has different ienti- 
ments : and jufter fentiments his certainly are, 
in the prefent inftance ; for though the Bir- 
mahs may boafl a national independence, yet 
perfonal freedom is a ftranger to every indivi- 
dual, except the King ; if indeed he can be ac- 
counted free, who is in continual apprehenfion, 
from the cabals of his nobles, and the juft re- 
fentment of his people. Our citizen, then, 
will enquire what advantages his nation may 
' derive from an intercourse with this people ; 
what fcurces ef wealth may flow from their 
trade ; and whether, in time of war, Ids coun- 
try can fbengthen herself by their alliance, or 
procure from them floras for the equipment of 
her fleets and armies. He will next examine 
the probability there may be of overcoming 
their repugnance to the commerce of Grangers, 

and 
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and endeavour to find the beft means for eP 
fec"Hng this end. 

Let us now confider the fubjett a little in 
this view. And here, the circumftance that pre- 
fents itfelf flrft to our attention, is the trade of 
wood, which is To much the more important on 
this account, that it is not only a confiderable 
branch of commerce in itfelf, but is abfolutely 
necefTary to the carrying on of all the others, 
fegu is the only fource, to the eaftward of Cape 
Comorin, from which a regular fupply of this 
commodity can be obtained ; and confequently, 
if the fcene of a naval war fhould be laid in 
the Bay of Bengal, that nation which could 
procure wood from Pegu, would have the great 
advantage of being able to refit her fliips much 
fooner, and more eiFe&ually, after an engage- 
ment, than the enemy could do. But, to b$ 
properly fupplied with this valuable article, it 
is not fufficient to fend our mips to purchase it 
at the port; this method is very uncertain; 
and* by it, we can never be fure of haying 
ftores of the quality that may be wanted ; for 
the wood is not produced within many miles 
of Rangoon : the great nurferies from which it 

is 
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is brought are among the mountains in the very 
heart of the country. The wood which is cut 
there is floated down the river Syriam, and 
often confumes feveral months in making the 
voyage. It is put up, for the fake of a better 
conveyance, in the form of rafts, and a great 
number of thefe generally arrive together. At * 
the time of their arrival is uncertain, it is evi- 
dent that perfons on the fpot mull be the bell 
{applied ; and, confequently, we fee the pro- 
priety "there would be in having agents ap- 
pointed to refide here conftantly, and to chooftf 
from among the wood, on its arrival, that which. 
is of .the beft quality, and of the dimenfions 
that may be wanted. This end would be ftill 
more effectually anfwered, if permiflkm could 
be obtained to fend to thofe parts, in the 
neighbourhood of which the wood is cut, pro- 
per perfons, who might receive their inftruc- 
lions from thofe who reiide at the port. 

If thefe people could be prevailed on 
to permit the exportation of their gold, it 
would, no doubt, become a valuable branch of 
commerce, as the Malay coaft is, at prefent, 
the only part of India from which it is pro- 
cured, 
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toned, and this is in no considerable quantity* 
We fhould thus be able to extend oar trade 
with China * and the balance of that trfcde 
would be lefs againft the mother country than 
it is on its prefent footing. The exportation 
of tin from Pegu is already great, but it might* 
undoubtedly, be much encreafed. 

But to what purpofe, it may be (aid, are we 
told of the benefit that would refult from a 
ConnedioB formed with thefe people, if their 
averfion to an intercourse with ftrangers is (q 
great as has been reprefented ? To this I re- 
ply, that their averfion, it is true, is great > but 
that yet there is reafon to think, it is not in* 
fuperable. In the firft place, from the fond - 
nefs that is (hewn by the natives for obferving 
and imitating the cuftoms of ftrangers, we may 
Judge, by analogy, that they might foon be 
brought to fo*m to themfelves new wants, which 
they would be obliged to fupply by a com- 
merce with their neighbours . Next, we know, 
that Of turn, which is already become a ftaple 
commodity in the trade to this country, and 
will a in all probability, be ffill more in requeft, if* 
the law again ft the ufe of fpirituous liquors con- 
tinues in its prefent force, is entirely rurnifhed 

by 
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fcjr our tetrkorkt in BosigaL But, fitting aftde 
aQ theoretical reasoning, let us confine ouiv 
fchret to real examples j and w* (Kail find that 
there is* at prtftnt, a fa£tor y actually eftabfifh- 
•d at Rangoon, belonging to tke Imperial 'Com- 
pany ; It is, furrounded by a, watt* on which 
4e colours of that Company is hoi&ed. Nay, 
the EngKfk Company has alfo had a fettlemcftt 
in the territories belonging to Pegu ; I meaa* 
at the Negrais* It is true, we were obliged to 
relinquiih it; but this appears to have been 
more the fault of thofe entrufted with the ad- 
lniniftration of our affairs at that place, than of 
the inhabitants, who had fuffered many in- 
fiances of oppreffion, before they refolved to 
aiTert their rights by violent means. And al- 
though the behaviour of our firit fettlers may 
have inipired the natives with prejudices to our 
difadvantage, yet there is every reafon to be- 
lieve, that fuch a uniform moderation of con- 
duel as has diflinguifhed the later tranfa&ions 
of the Britifh Government with the natives of 
India, would foon remove them all. The pre- 
fent Government of Pegu exprefs fentiments. 
of the high*!! refped for the Englifh Eaft- 
India Company ; and they gave an example of 
it in the treatment of the Succe/s Galley, which, 

becaufe 
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Decade (he was loaded on account of that Com- 
pany, enjoyed much greater indulgences than 
any other foreign veffel that ever entercd-the 
port of Rangoon. Here, it is fufficient to hint* 
that a fkilful management between the two na- 
tions that now inhabit this country, the origi- 
nal Peguers and the Birmahs, might make the 
nation that mould undertake the office of a me- 
diator highly refpetted by both parties. 
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INTO THB 

CAUSE 
OF T MS 

TARIETY OBSERVABLE IN THE FLEECES Or 
SHEEP, AND THE HAIR OF OTHER ANIMALS* 
- INDIFFERENT CLIMATES. 

IN Chap. VI. I had occafioiv to oWerve;, 
that meep in warm climates are not 
doathed with wool, but, inftead of that, have a 
covering of hair. It is true, we meet with a. 
few exceptions,, but even thefe have a much 
coarfer kind of wool than Iheep in colder coun- 
tries. When one circumftance is fo conftant a 
concomitant of another, we are naturally led to 
fiippofe them connected as caufe and effect,, 
and to inveitigate the manner in which the one 
produces the other. To do this in the mftance 
before us, I mall, firft, briefly ftatethe fa£s on. 
which, our judgment muft be founded.. And,. 

E I. 6Htt£*> 
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I. 9b eep carried from a cold to a warmer 
climate, foon undergo a remarkable change in 
the appearance of their fleece : From being 
very -fine and thick, it gradually becomes thin 
and coarfe, till at length it degenerates into 
hair. * Even if this change mould not take 
place to its full extent, in the individual, it will 
infallibly do fo in the courfe of one or two ge- 
nerations. The flwep that we fee covered 
with hair are not, therefore, in reality, a diffe- 
rent (pecies from thofe that are woolly, nor is 
wool a production in its nature Specifically dif- 
ferent from hair ; it is only a fofter and finer 
kind of hair. 

II. The effeft of heat is nearly the fane on 
the hairs of other animals. The feme fpeciesthat 
in Ruffia, Siberia, and North America, produce 
the moil beautiful and valuable furs, have nothing 
in the warmer climates but a coarfe and thin co* 
vering of hair. We may obferve the fame' 
thing in the human fpecies : The hair of the 
moft ibuthern nations is remarkably coarfe ; 
and if we come to examine the appearances in 
die individual, every perfon who has experi- 
enced change of cKmate will teftify, that the 
hair both of his head and beard grows fafter 

and 
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and ftronger; but, at die fame time, has a ten- 
dency to become thinner in very warm wea- 
ther. 

r - 

Hence, the principal efretb of heat on the 
hair, both of man and other animals, arc thefe 
three : ift, to make it grow rafter 5 zdly, itrong- 
cr; thirdly, thinner. 

To the troth of what has been here avert- 
ed, I forefee fbme objections, which, before 
proceeding farther, I fhall relate, and endea- 
vour to obviate. And, 

(i.) The heads of Africans, though living 
in a hot climate, are woolly. 

Th rs obje£tion is much more formidable in 
appearance than in reality ; and it will lofe its 
ibrce entirely when we obferve that the fub- 
ftance which covers the heads of the African 
blacks, though from its crifped appearance, de- 
nominated wool, differs in every elTential pro- 
perty from that which forms the fleeces of fheep 
in colder climates. It is coarfer and harder, 
even than the hair of northern nations ; and 
though it appears thicker, yet that is only 
F % from 
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from its curling> for the roots are not nearer to> 
one another. 

(2.) The next obje&ibn is from a paflage of 
aTvery ingenious French writer *, who obferves 
that the wool of Englifh. fheep* tho' originally 
of the fame race with the Spanifh, is coarfer 
and longer than this laft. This feems to coiv 
tradicl the fad which we wifh to eftablifh, as- 
England is a colder country than Spain. But 
the fame author adds, that the Englifh wool is 
whiter, which he afcribes to the practice of 
wafhing the fleece on the body of the fheep, 
efpecially when faponaceous waters are ufed* 
fueh as thofe of certain fprings. Now, will 
not this practice, fo different from the Spanifh 
application of Ochre, account alfo for the greater 
length and thicknefs of the woolly fibres in. the 
Englifh fheep i 1 

III. Let us endeavour to learn if any other 
circumftances produce the fame effects ; and 
what thofe circumftances are. The application 
of unctuous fubftances, as oil, greafe, &c. ia 

* Conftdcratlons fur ks moyens de retahllr en France let 
bonnes effect? de betes a lautt dans la Z>*#. (PHiJl. 
ifatur.Jur It mot Belieiv 

known* 
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inowp to make the hair grow falter than it 
otherwife would, but at the fame time, I-fufpecV 
that it renders it alfo ftronger and coarfer ; at 
leaft, this is generally the cafe with thofe people 
who uie cocoa-nut oil in their hair ; and we find 
the ufe of fuch Jubilances is carefully avoided 
by thofe who have the management of the fine- 
woolled fheep in Spain ; on the contrary, they 
apply fomething of a very opponte quality, a 
kind of Ochre, as we find in a * letter from a 
Gentleman in that country, defcribing the fheep- 
ivalk*. The author fays, ** It is a ponderous, 
■*' irony earth ; the fhepherd diflblves it in wa- 
** ter, and daubs the ftieep's back with it, from 
«*. the neck to the rump." Various accounts 
-are given of its operation, but all agree that it 
hinders the wool from growing long and 
•coarfe. 

* NoW, the chief property In which heat and 
the application of un&uous fubftances agree, is 
that of producing relaxation ; and every one 
knows, that all foibftances containing iron have 
a contrary effect ; therefore wc have a degree 
of probability, that heat products the ejjeds 

* See Annual Regrfter for 1764. 

F 3 *low- 
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ab*v*»mtah*ul m tbt &dr, by tip nltmatk* if 
ccc*fit*s* 

IW Let us fee, whether the anatomical con- 
ftru&onof the pans can ju&fy this fappcAtio** 
or throw any farther light on the manner in 
which this relaxation operate!* 

Every hair proceed* from a root o# Mb* 
fituated in the flrin («), or in the adipofc (b) 
membrane under it ; and the& bulbs are oblong 
bodies, having three times the diameter of the 
hair, and being in length five times that diame- 
ter (r ) The bulb has vetfels carrying red Wood 
on its ftrface (<// , and in the bulb a gkdnour 
matter is depofited, fome very fine filaments of 
which advance towards the fmall or outer extre- 
mity of the bulb> Where they unite and form 
the ftem of the (e) hair, which as it panes out- 
wards takes one coat from the membrane of the 

bulb (/), and another from the epidermis (^). 
i 

(a) Window, No. 129. (A) Raller Elem. Phyfioh 

(r) Monro's Ledtires. (d) Ibid. 

(9) Window, No, 204. (/) Withof, HaUer. 

(f) Ruyfch, Kaaun, Withbf, HaUer. Mr. Maricotte 

feys, «* The hairs are compofed of five or Ox fibres, (hut 

^ up in a tubep molt frequently cylindrical, fometimes 

enral 
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If & Kair is pdQed out, and the bulb remainv 
Ac hair it too* reproduced. 

From ctm&iering this flate of (tie fa£b> J 
£fh led to think, that an hair is not an organized 
body, but only a certain preparation of mucus, 
or rather of coagulable lymph, depofited in th$ 
bulb, and drawn out through its opening of 
daft, m the fame manner as a wire is drawn 
thro' the plate. To come nearer the point* the 
formation of hair is a proceis of the feme na- 
ture with the fpirming of a fpider's or filk- 
worm's thread; only in thefe lail cafes, the 
production is voluntary, in the firft it is not # * 

**. oval' or angular, as we may convince ourfelves by the 
** microfcope, and even by the naked eye* for when 1 
u the hairs fpiit, it is becaufe the tube opens, and the 
H fibres are feparated." Did. d'Hift. Natur* 

* To cofivinee the reader that this likenefs is not merer/ 
ideal, we dial! transcribe a description of the- organs by 
which the fptder and filk-worra fpin their threads, as k 
is given by thofe who have examined' the fubjed with 
the greateil accuracy. 

44 At the extremity of the raider's belly, atid rottad 
** about the anus, there are fix mufcukr papilla?, which 
* 4 are fo many wire-drawing ififtrumeots, in which is 
44 Tjoeulfted the gimi»ou3 Hqoor, whiclvwlwai it is dried*- 
14 , U to form the. £lk.. The* papillae have a ftree moticn irt 
14 all directions. Thefe fix perceptible ptpilte are-them- 
*• fclvte compofed of fmall imperceptible ones, each 
F 4 « f»r* 
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Similar to this was Dr. Halter's opinio** 6f the 
formation of the cuticle or fc*rf-&in f# a»d 



«* furnished -with its fphincler, to open and (hut it ; 
u by which means thefpider can fpin coarfer or finer as 
a he pleafes. 

, " The infinite divifibility of matter, though demon- 
4 * ftrated, always forties the imagination ; the tenuity 
€i of the threads which compofe the filk that forms the 
4C fpider's web, is very proper to give us an idea of this 
" divifibility. Each of the fix papillae is itfelf compofcd 
** of a thoufand infenfible wire-drawing inftruments, 
u which give paffage to fo many threads. If we confi- 
** der the finenefs of this fpider' s filk, compofed of 6000 
** threads, how immenfe mull the tenuity be of the 
" threads which iflue from the fmall wire-plates. If we 
** were to make the calculation, we mould feerri to be 
" falling into the abyfs of infinite minutenefs." Diet. 
<d'Hift. Nat. fur le mot Araigree. 

From this defcription we fee, that a fpider's thread 
exactly rcfembles, in its conftrudion, a hair ftrippedof 
its two external coats. The fix primary divifions of 
thread I have feen with the help of a microfcope (as will 
fee mentioned farther on) ; but I cannot help being a 
little incredulous on the fubje& of their farther divifion, 
at leaft to fuch a degree of minutenefs as is mentioned 
by the ingenious author j for the diameter of fuch a 
thread could not exceed the * 4 * h part of an inch t 
"which no magnifiers we are policfied of could ever render 
vifible. The fame author fays, the matter of which a 
fpider forms his threads dries up as he grows old, fo 
that he is no longer able to form a -web, but is obliged 
to drive out a fpider younger and weaker than himfelf, 
and feize upon his web. Now this is exactly analogous 

f Element* Phyfiol* 
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coiifequently of the nails ; and we may obferve 
that, in fad, there is a moft eflential difference 
between the growth of a hair or nail, and that 

to the baldnefs that is produced by old age, and proceeds 
from the very fame caufe, that is, the rigidity, and, pro- 
bably, the total coalition of the veflels which fecreted 
thofe juices that formed the thread or hair. 

44 One of the moft important objects of confideratioa 
4t (in the ftru&ure of the filk-worm) is, two veflei* 
* which defcend from the head, and lie upon the fto- 
44 mach, where, after making fome turnings, they ar- 
44 range thcmfelves towards the back. Thefe fmaH 
44 veflels, commonly yellow, fometimes white, are the 
44 refervoirs of the filk ; each of them terminates at the 
44 wire-plate, but before arriving there, they become fo 
•* fine, that they are only two threads, parallel to one 
u another : They make within the body .of the worm 
'* folds, which are interwoven in a wonderful manner, 
44 as far as their lower end, which is entirely lhut, to 
44 prevent the liquid that is to form the filk from getting 
44 out there. Thefe veflels do -not enter either the fto- 
*' mach, or any other part from which they could draw 
44 this liquid, and confequently they muft receive it by 
* e communicating canals, which are infinitely fine, fince 
■* 4 none of our ableft anatomifts have yet been able to 
<44 difcover them." 

DWt. xTHift. Nat. fur le mot Ver a Soye. 

Thefe veflels, notwithstanding their many contortions, 
anfwer exaclly to the bulbs of the hairs j and only differ 
from them in this circuroftance, which they have in 
common with the papillae of the fpider, that they do not 
•give a coat to the thread, as the bulbs do to the hair. 
The quick production of the former rendered that im- 
jpoilihjc. 
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of any vafcular or organized body. The iit- 
creafe of the laft items to ctinfift entirely in the 
evolution of parts already formed in miniature. 
In the foetus, all the limbs exift from the begin- 
ning ; they are afterwards gradually expanded, 
but we fee no addition of new parts. A vegetable 
feed contains the tree in miniature ; and when * 
plant grows, the part where the principal adeft- 
tfon of fubfiance is made every year is that which 
was laft formed, or perhaps, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, which was laft evolved or expanded. But 
t&e cafe is quite different with regard to a hair or 
nail. The parts, once produced, never admit 
of any farther change ; but additions are made 
from the root, and the part firft formed is pumed 
forwards by that Faft produced. If we make a 
niark on a nail or hair, it gradually goes off to- 
wards the end ; the event is totally different, 
when the fame experiment is made on a plant. 

With a view of d&cweririg whether the in- 
ternal ftru&ure of a hair more refembles that of 
a vegetable fibre, or of a thread like the filk- 
worra's and ipidef's, 1 have made fome mkro- 
fcfopical obfervations, which, altho' they did 
not throw on the fubjeft that light I defired, I 

(hall 
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fhall relate, as k may induce fame petfon, more 
converfant in fuch obfervatiens, and furoimed 
with better glaifes, to turn his attention this way* 
The glafs I ufed was a fingle kna, of WWon's 
confirmation, and my firll object was to find it* 
magnifying power, which I did in the following 
manner : I took a hair, and rolled it on a quill, 
fo that the feveral turns touched one another, 
\*hich point I ascertained exa&fy, by examining 
each turn as I made it with a good magnifier. 
I found that twenty-eight of thefe turns made 
dne-eighth 6f an inch i confequently the dia- 
metef of the haii* was T | T th of an inch. Next, I 
put in the microfcop e a fmall portion -of the 
fame hair, arid navirig placed a piece of white 
pape? in fuch a pofition, that I could look on it 
at the fame time that I viewed the object thro* 
the lens ; I drew on the paper two parallel 
lines, at a ditfarice from each other, equal to the 
apparent diameter of the hair, as feen thro' the 
microfcope. This diftance I found to be one- 
fourth of an inch. Dividing this number by 
^4?* &e real diameter of the hair, I found that 
the microfcope magnifies the diameter of an 
obje& fifty-fix times. 

A hah, 
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A hair, feen thro' this glafs, appears (as 
we faid before) one-fourth of an inch in dia- 
meter ; tranfparent in the middle, but marked 
tranfverfely with black ftreaks, refembling 
fcales, and quite opaque towards the edges. 



The thread of filk that was next examined, 
was, in its thickeft part, about the fame fize of 
the hair ; but then this thread was ftill much 
farther divisible, and fome of the parts into 
which it was divided did not feem larger than 
T ^th of an inch ; how much farther the divi- 
fions might be carried I could not determine. 
The whole thread, compofed of thefe fmaller 
fibres, appears quite opaque ; but thefe fibre* 
themfelves, when one is feparated from the reft, 
are tranfparent in the middle, exactly like the 
hair, which they alio refemble, by the little 
tranfverfe fpots with which their furface is 
covered. 

■ A thread of hemp, at one end about the 
fame fize with the hair, was fplit at the other 
into fibres, which appeared thro' the micro- 
scope about ^yth of an inch in diameter. The 

tlikk 
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duck end (like that of the (ilk) was almoft quite 
bpake, the branches about half its fize were 
fo alfo ; but, when their diameter was (6 much 
reduced as to appear only equal to one-tenth of 
an inch> they appeared filiated longitudinally,, 
with alternate black and tranfparent ftreaks. 
In one of this fize, I counted nine black ftreaka, 
very difHn&ly marked* 

A Spider's thread, at its largeft part, ap- 
peared in diameter about xS^th of an inch. This 
was very regularly marked with five black 
ftreaks, between which were tranfparent fpaces, 
equal in fize to ftreaks themfelves. This was 
fplit into two parts, each of which contained 
three black ftreaks and two white ones. In 
another part there appeared, feparated from, 
the reft, a uniformly black thread, not exceed- 
ing in fize one of the black ftreaks before men T 
tione^. Its apparent diameter, therefore, wa» 
about T ^th of an inch, and its real diameter 
about S4 y 6 -. Beyond this it does not feem to 
be capable of any farther divifion. Neither 
the entire thread, nor any of the intermediate 
divifions, have any tranfverfe marks, like thofc 
on the hair and the thread of the filk-worm. • 

t 
Al.- 
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Although tkefc obfcrvatkms do not afford 
us any decifive proof, yet they render it pro- 
bable that the internal ftru&nre of a hair more 
refembles that of a 4ttk~worm's thread than of 
a vegetable fibre 5 and ib far die refult is fa- 
vourable to the idea formerly kid down con- 
cerning the formation of a hair. Admitting 
this idea to be juft, it is plain that heat, by di- 
lating all the veflels of the bulb, will occafipn a 
more copious and a groffer matter to be depo- 
fited in its cavity ; and, by enlarging the orifice 
of that cavity, will make the hair or wire drawn 
through that orifice of a larger diameter. The 
fame caufe, that is, the encreafed fecretion of 
the matter which forms the hair, will make it 
grow fafter : But, as the bulbs are placed very 
dofe to each other, when fome of them are 
much dilated, they will comprefs the others, and 
thus prevent the fecretion, and confequently 
the growth of a hair from them. Thus the 
hairs will be thinner. 

To what has been faid we may add, that if 
heat produces a grofler fecretion, we mould na- 
turally fuppofe that more of coloured matter 
will be admitted ; and accordingly we find, that 
the hairy flieep in warm climates are, generally 

fpeaking, 
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peaking, colowed ; and the fame is remarked 
of tkccoarfc-woodkdlhcep in Spain*. This cif- 
cumiiance, therefore, affords an additional con- 
firmaoon qf tkc theory before delivered. 



I N the above Account of Pegu, Chap. Vt 
I found my felf obliged to differ from the Prefix 
dent Goguet in his eiHmatioo of the Egyptian 
Archite&ure, as it is exemplified in their Pyra- 
mids. It was, however, with very great diffi- 
dence that I departed from fo great an autho- 
rity ; and therefore I feel a peculiar pleasure in 
being able to produce., in fupport of my own 
opinion, the judgment of one, who, from being 
an eye-witnefs of what he defcribes, is, in that 
refpe& at leaft, better qualified to decide than 
Mr. Goguet. The author I mean is Mr. Wood, 
who in his excellent work on the original ge- 
nius and writings of Homer has the following 
words : 

• See Uw letter before quoted. 

5* Ate mi- 
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" Architecture, Sculpture, and FaimV 
" ing, feem to owe little to Egypt. If the 
*5 temple of Thefeus ftands to this day at 
" Athens, an undoubted.proof of the great pcr- 
** fection of the Greek Arts, as early as the 
•' battle of Marathon ; in a climate fo favour- 
*' able to buildings as that of Egypt, where 
" there are 1H11 confiderable remains to be feen 
" of pyramids of fuch perifhable materials as 
« unburnt bricks, fome fragments furely would 
« have been preferred to juftify their preten- 
" fions. But tho* we are apt to trace every 
" thing back to Egypt, I' believe in this art 
" the Greeks are entirely original, and' took 
" their ideas from nature alone. And it ap- 
" pears in fculpture, that the Egyptians, (tuck 
" to their own ftiff dry manner, even after they 
*• were acquainted with the perfect models of 
«« the Greek Artifb* 

*' Egypt has, no doubt, produced the moft 
" ftupendous and amazing, but I mud add, the 
** moft abfurd and unmeaning public works to be 
" feen in any country ; I mean Pyramids f .Obe* 
" UJks, Labyrinths, Artificial Lakes, which 
** are without Jrt, Elegance, or public utility*. 

"Though. 
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" Though jealous of Grangers, they took little 
" fains to fortify their frontier, and feemed to 
* € have placed their fecurity more in hiding 
€t than in defending themfelves. And tho* 
" well fituated for commerce, they neglected 
" a good harbour, of which the Greeks fhewed 
" the value and importance as foon as they 
" got jpofleflion of this country*' ' 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF IOME 

ARTIFICIAL CAVERNS 

IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BOMBAY* 

IN different parts of the ifland of Salfette, 
and in the neighbourhood of that of Bom- 
bay, we meet with fome molt fhipendous mo* 
numents of human labour and ingenuity, which* 
would be matter of admiration in any part of 
the world, but mail aftonim us Hill more when 
we find them in a country remarkable for the 
indolence of its prefent inhabitants. Thefe are 
a fet of enormous excavations, aa of which are 
made in folid rocks, and decorated with a va- 
riety of figures, moft curioufly cut from the fame 
fubftance with the Caverns themfelves. The 
moft remarkable of thefe is in the fmali ifland of 
Elephanta, fituated on the eaft fide of the har- 
bour of Bombay, This ifland runs to a con. 
G t fiderabfc 
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fiderable height in the puddle, and has a flop* 
to the north and f juth, in which direction is its 
gWteft length, Neaf the fonth- end ir tht 
figure of an Elephant, rudely cut in ftone, froib 
which the ifiand has ks name. The length 
of the body is twelve feet, the height about 
eight. The trunk is rolled up in a fpiral 
form, and pretty w«U cut* The legs are fhape- 
lefs mafles of matter, out of all proportion too 
large, and feem intended merely as pillars to 
fupport the fabric. We muft look in the fame 
.fight on the tail, which is mafly, and reaches 
to the ground ; and on a pillar, which ifr placed 
under the pofterior part of the abdomen. Ob 
the back of the Elephant is an irregular mafs* 
which is faid to have represented a young am> 
roal of the fame fpecies. The whole feems to 
have been cut from one piece of Hone ; but the 
(body » now fplk in two, and there are vifiblc 
traces of it& having been done by gunpowder,. 
About half a mile to the northward, you are 
coj&u&ed, by a pretty fteep afcent up the fide 
of a rock, to the door of the Cave, which en- 
ters from the north. By this door you are led 
firft of all into a Feerandah, or Piazza, which 
extends from eaft to weft fixty feet: its 
breadth from north to fouth is* fixteen feet. In 

the 



the weft end is a human figure, with eif ht 
arms, four on each fide, united at the flioul? 
der, one behind the other. On the right, the 
fbremoft arm pafles acrofi the body, and is 
applied to the opposite fide, at that part where 
tile inhabitants of the country wear their Cretf 
or dagger, as if about to draw it. The feeon4 
is thrown out from the body, and the fore-arm 
has been bent, fo as to come before the breaft* 
but is broken off a very little way beyond the 
elbow. The humerus of the third is parallel 
to the former* but the fore-arm entirely brokfci 
off. The fore-arm of the fourth is bent up- 
tvards, but broke off near the wrift. The tw* 
flrft arms on the left fide are gently bent* and 
Jiang downwards. The third holds a fmall female 
figure ; and the fourth is extended above the 
head, to fupport an irregular body, fomething 
Jike the folds of a hanging collected together. — 
The right thigh is bent outwards, almoft ■ at 
right angles to the body, but broke off neajr 
the knee* The left is broke off near she hj{£ 
This figure is furrounded by a number of" 
fmaUei* ones, in various attitudes* 

In the eaft end, is another human figure* 

Which is now nothing more than a b»ft, as it 

G 3 •*!/ 
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the left fide of this hangs a ftrap, joining with, 
and probably fupporting a garment, which firft 
appears at the right hip, paffes over the thighs* 
under the genitals, which it leaves uncovered, 
aad is tied in a large knot on the out-fide of 
the left thigh. From this knot it is reverted 
over that thigh, and croffes the other part of 
the fame garment, from whence the end hang* 
k>ofe between the legs. The left hand refts on 
the large knot of this garment. The left thigh 
and knee, in particular, are well executed. The • 
patella is diftinftly formed, and you can clearly 
perceive the fwellingof the vafK mufcles, efpe~ 
cially the vaftus internus. The legs are not 
handfome, as they taper from the knee, and 
have little or no calf ; however, they much re- 
ferable thofe generally met with among the in- 
habitants of this country. 

In the north end of the weft Feerandah is a 
very extraordinary figure, with eight arms*, 
his body inclined very much to the left, his 
legs folded under him, but too much mutilated 
to determine their real pofition. Two of the 
arms fupport a curtain, or canopy over his 
head. On ' this canopy fit a number of figures 
in the attitude of devotion. One of the fight 

hands 
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hands -holds a fword, one of the left a pedeftal, 
on which is placed a fmall figure, with hi* 
back turned to the large one, and inclined ft 
much backwards, that his head, when entire*, 
jnuft have hung very low ; but that which k 
now wanting, and the figure, in other refpe&s, 
very much mutilated. From the things held 
in thefe two hands, fome travellers have ima- 
gined this figure to reprefent Solomon in the aft 
of dividing the child; an idea fo repugnant 
to all probability, that I fhould not have 
thought it worth mentioning, if I had not 
found it afferted with a great degree of confi- 
dence. In another of the left hands is a bell, 
an inftrument well known to be ufed in the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Gentoos. The arms 
and hands of the large figure that are entire, 
and Hx in number, are extremely well executed : 
the other mo are broke off. 

We have already feen that the people, whoever 
they were, who engraved thefe ftatues, have ac- 
curately obferved, and exprefled fuccefsfully, 
the form of the limbs, and the alterations that 
they undergo from mufcular action or external 
impulfe. But in the oppofite end of this Fee- 
xandah is a groupe of figures, which fhews them 

f 
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,to h*vt been poflefed of a much more diffi* 
tcult part. of the flatuary's art, I mean that 
which reprefents the eflec* of mental fcnfatiom 
pa the human countenance. The three prin- 
cipal figures which compofe it, are two men* 
and a woman placed between them, aH in an 
ereft poft«re> One of the men refb his hand 
t?n the moulder of the woman, who feeras ftu* 
tlioafly to turn away from him. The other 
jnan, from his air, has the appearance of fu~ 
perior rank 5 and, if we may judge from the 
rcfemblanjce of, his drefs to that ufed by the 
Brahmins of the prefent times, belongs to that 
feared order. An air of dejection ia vifible in 
every one of thefe figures, their heads are 
gently declined, and every feature is eipref- 
iive of grief; not indeed of any violent agita- 
tion, but of a fettled deep-rooted concern. It 
muft indeed be owned, that when we meet with 
a fmgle figure that ftrongly exprefles any par- 
ticular paffion, the difpofition of features that 
produces this effect may be the work of chance 1 
but if we find an entire groupe of feveral 
figures, which all appear to be engaged in a 
confiftent fcene of action, and animated with 
the fame emotions, it would argue a moft un* 
warrantable prejudice, not to difcern the hand 
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of the artill, who knew to exprefc, fa the linea- 
mats of tke face* the feelings of the huma* 
heat. 

^ But the moll remarkable figure of all is in 
the (both Feerandah, on the middle of the wadl* 
direc"Uy facing the main entrance of the Cave* 
It is an enormous buft, with four heads, join- 
ed behind the ears. One prefents itfeif di~ 
redtiy in front, two more ate feen in profile* 
and the fourth does not appear, being hid be- 
hind the firit. The firiHs four feet from the 
top of the brow (where the ufual ornament of 
the head begins) to the bottom of the under 
lip ; the nofe is about one foot and an half in 
length : The whole length of the face is four 
feet and an half; the breadth, from the ear to> 
the middle of the nofe, three feet four inches. 
The breadth of the whole figure, between the 
lhoulders, is about twenty feet. This face ha$ 
a drowfy, but placid appearance ; that on the 
left (of the fpedtotor, who faces it) has the 
eye-brows contracted, the fkin of the nofe 
drawn upwards, and the alae nafi di ft ended, 
cxpreffing contempt, mixed with indignation-. 
The mouth is furniftied with whx&ers, the 
tongue thruft out between the .teeth, and the 

whole 
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whole features arc ia fomc degree monfbouK 
There are /our hands,, one on each, fide, and 
two others half way between the former and 
the middle of the figure. The outermoft right 
hand (that moll to the left of the fpe&ator) holds 
a large hooded fnake, of the kind called Cobre- 
capelle. The middle finger is hot quite en- 
tire, but muft have been about three feet and 
a half in length. The thicknefs of the fnake is 
about a foot. The inner hand on this fide is 
entirely broke off, but appears to have held a 
(hake of the fame kind as the former. The in- 
ner left hand fupports a body of an oblate fphe- 
roidal fhape, with a conical protuberance at 
top, and covered with fcales, like a fquill or 
lily root, of fuch a fize as to fill the palm of 
the hand completely. The remair-ing face has 
a more pleafing afpe& than the laft : the under 
lips of both are remarkably thick. The outer 
left hand refls upon the fhoulder, with the palm 
turned inwards, and holds an irregular body, 
like a bunch of flowers. May we .not afcribe 
the difference which is fo remarkable in the 
afpeft of the two laft mentioned faces, to the 
nature of the obje&s which are held in the two 
hands, dke&ly in view of thofe faces ? All tht 

heads 
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Jieads have very large ear-rings, and much the 
feme ornaments as thofe before defcribed. 

On the eaft end of the fame wall is a female 
jtatue. Her left breaft, which is the only one, 
is very large and globular, and it is very plain 
there has never been another. The right arm 
refts on the head of a boll ; the left hangs down, 
and takes hold of fomething which is fo mucfi 
mutilated, that we cannot difcover what it has 
been meant to reprefent. Behind thefe are two 
other arms ; the right fupports a make of the 
kind before mentioned; and in the left (he 
holds a fmall fhield, grafping it by that part 
which is meant for the infertion of the arm. 
The fhield is round, and regularly convex on 
the outfide, which the ftatue turns towards her r 
felf, holding it nearly on a level with the 
moulder. She has double bracelets on her two 
left hands, and a ring on each finger ; but on 
the right are fingle bracelets, and a ring only 
on the little finger. She leans to the right fide, 
which ought to make the left hip project a 
little, but that projection is greatly exaggerated 
in the reprefentation, which makes it appear 
diftorted. This figure is fuxrounded'with many 

fmaller 
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finaller figures, both human 2nd animal, i^ 
various poftures. The whole number contained 
in the grospe i& forty-one. * 

On the left fide of the great figure with tare* 
feces is a male ftatue, at full length. *&$ left 
hand leans* or rather preftes, on the head of 4 
dwarfs who, • by the portion of his body, and 
cxprcffion of his countenance, feeme to experi- 
ence great torture. Thefe dwarfs are a kind 
of monftrous figure which very often occur in 
this Cave. They have heads of an enormous 
fize, with very fhort necks. The breads are 
contracted, but the belly targe* prominent, and 
much longer than it ought to be,, in proportion, 
to the other parts. The legs and thighs are 
very fmall, bearing no proportion, either ig. 
length or thicknefs> to the reff "of the figure* 
They are commonly placed, as , in the prefenc 
inftance, clofe to a large ftatue, who leans ojt 
them, and fometimes appears to give then* very * 
great pain. This dwarf holds in his right hanct 
a fnake, twilled in a variety of folds. The: 
large ftatue, from the ftring over his left' moul- 
der and breaft, appears to be of the order of 
Bramins. A number of fig«fe$ fioand hint are 

pre- 
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preienting offerings, one of which u a fifh. One 
finall flattie is kneeling at the feet of the large 
erne with his eyes turned upwards. Another on 
kb right has a knife by his fide r very dUtia&ly 
made. The ribbed plate on the back of the 
head of this imago is of a circular form, ancV 
being turned to the fpectator, is feen complete. 
On the left, in the ferae nkh, is a reprefentatiefk 
common enough in this cave, that is, one figure 
fitting with his legs overthe moulders Of ano- 
ther. 

From the eaft~ fide of the great Cave yoit 
enter into an area* in which are feveral fmaH 
apartments. On the fouth wall of this area is 
& gigantic figure, who refits his left arm on the^, 
head of a- dwarf, his right fupports a (hake. He 
hsiB a broad (Word hung at his left fide, by that 
>be\t or garment which in moil of the other 
figures pafTes over the thighs ; only in thi* 
.figure it descends towards the right thigh, in- 
Head of the left. He has four hands ; the hinder* 
left one fupports a. final! human figure. One 
of the right hands is broke off entirely. The 
ornament-on the* head of the dwarf refembles al 
tuJbion* and above that is placed a folid body,- 
tt like 
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like the round ring of one of the pillars widr 
part of the column, and on this the giant refts 
his hand. Round the body of the dwarf is 
twifted a lhake, and his- head hangs down be- 
low the left hand of the dwarf. The length of 
this area is fifty-eight feet, and at each end is 
a fmall apartment,, the floors of which are co- 
vered with water. That on the weft is decol- 
lated with many figures, two of which refemble 
tbofe that are adored by the Gentoos at this 
day. That in the eaft end is entirely without 
ornament. Oppofite to the middle of the area 
is a chamber,, with a fmall maufoleum within 
it. 

- From the weft end of the great Cave yoii 
enter into another fquare area, open above,, 
which has been cut up thro* the .whole thick- 
nefs t)f the rock, about forty or fifty feet. In 
*his are two fmall apartments, which have no- 
thing remarkable in them, and an irregular car 
vern, full of water, which reaches inwards be- 
low the bottom of the Cave, (o far that the eye 

. cannot- difcover where it terminates. 

. Thjl 
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The whole Cave and the apartments adjoin- 
ing to it are cut out of a folid rock, which 
is greatly harder than any of thofe that remain 
to be defcribed. 

The figures have fuffered nothing from time j 
but all the mutilations which they have fuflained 
proceed from the brutal violence of barbarians, 
who delight in mifchief, and are enemies to* 
tafle and fcience. 

The next that we fhall take notice of is th« 
cave atAMBOLA,a village about feven miles di- 
ftant from Tannab, in the iiland of Salfettp. The 
Cave lies about a mile to the weftward of the 
village. The principaTcntry is from the weft ; 
it is about eight feet wide, and is covered at the 
beginning with an arch formed by the trunk of 
a tree, laid acrofs, the head of which has taken 
root. From the middle of it fome large branches 
have fprung up, forming a new tree. From this 
the paffage continues of the fame breadth for 
about thirty feet, when it is extended to throe 
times its former breadth. You advance about 
twelve feet more, and then ccme to. a flight of 
fcven fteps, which le.ids down into the Cave. 
H * Thfc 
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TV great gate is about twenty feet high {in- 
cluding the height of the fte*ps), aft* the eheetts 
of it appear to have been fluted columns, but 
are now entirely defaced. By this gate yo# 
enter into an antechamber, which has at each 
end afmall Feerandah, feparated from the reft 
of the place by a row of three pillars. Directly 
facing you is the door of the Gave, en each fide 
of which is a figure, which we cail jeft diftin- 
guifh to have been human, &> much hav* they 
fuffered from the ravages of time. That on the 
left has the head more than half eonfumed ; 
■only the ftufrips of both arms are left, but' from 
the pofition of thefe flumps, and (till more from 
the analogy of the other figures s which are more 
entire, It appears that the left arm has been in a 
depending pofture, with the elbow bent. The 
figure on the right is much in the fame pofture, 
the head and left arm are more entire, and the 
former is covered with fomething that has the 
appearance of a helmet. The great Cave into 
which you eitter by this gate is a fquare of 
righty-eight feet, within which are contained 
two fmaller fquares concentric to the large one ; 
the outer formed by pillars, placed parallel tcy 
the fides of the great fquare, at the diftance of 
fifteen feet from the outer wall of the Cave. 

Each 



Each row confifts of ftx pillars, yKbdingthc 
^b4 ope*, in all twenty. The pillars are about 
thirteen or fourteen feet high, and of the fame 
'form with tbqfe in tfee Cave at Elephant a. 
. In the center of this fquare, at the fame diljance 
of fifteen-feet, is the jnncrmoft of all, inclofed by 
.a folid wall, and having a door on each fide. 
< «From the dimenfions delivered above,' we find 
the fide of this fquare to be about twenty-two 
feet, allowing for the thicknefs of the pillar*, 
which is the fame as at Elephant a. Within 
. this chamber is a cubical mafs, which appears 
to have been the pedeftal of fome Geijtoo deity, 
•as this place is itill confecrated to their worfhip. 
. On the top of this cubical mafs is eredted a 
wooden frame, on which hangs a bell, ufed by 
the Gentoos in their religious ceremonies. In 
the eaft end of tj?e Cave are three doors, by 
which you enter into another apartment. The 
middle door leads into the body of this apart- 
ment, and the other two enter into two Feeran- 
. dahs, feparated from the place itfclf by rows of 
pillars, fuch as before defcribed. On each fide 
of the middle door, within this apartment, is a 
gigantic figure, attended by fmaller ones. That 
on the left hand of the fpe&ator is entire in all 
the parts above the hip, except the two hands, 
H 3 which 
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which are both broke off. He is of a robuft 
make, well proportioned, and finifhed in a maf- 
terly manner. The face is broad, with a fpa- 
cious forehead, the cheeks are full, and the 
whole countenance has an air of ferenity, but 
without expreffing much acutehefs or penetra- 
tion. This figure has no beard, nor have any 
of the others, except one which is in a fmall 
groupe over the large figure we are now defcriB- 
ing. The hair of this gigantic ftatue is bufhy, 
and formed into curls, Which hang down upon 
the neck j there is a pyramidal ornament on the 
crown of the head ; the ears are pierced, and 
have large jewels fufpended from them. Over 
the left moulder is thrown a chain, which de- 
scends acrofs the body as far as the right hij>. 
Round the waift, about the top of the bones 
which form the pelvis, another chain is paffed* 
from the right fide of which there hang two 
fmaller chains, that are fobn loft in a garment 
which defcends in a flanting direction from the 
right fide, covering that thigh and the lower 
part of the left. The right arm is bent up to- 
wards the top of the moulder, probably to hold 
the garment before mentioned. The left arm 
Jiangs down nearly ftrait, and almoft parallel to 
the body. The legs are miferabty defaced, fo 

that 
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that we can juft difcover the .right foot to have 
been advanced before the left. A chain goes 
round each arm about the infertion of the Del- 
toid Mufcle, and has on the outfide the figure 
of a face. On the left of this ftatue are two 
fmaller figures, one of which is higher by the 
•head than the other, and ftands behind him. 
They feem to reprefent children, from the flze 
of the head, which is very large, in proportion, 
to the body. Both thefe figures have rings ift. 
their ears, and their hair has much the appear- 
ance of a wig. The, larger has his right hand 
raifed as high as the top of his moulder, and 
re&s it on the head of the other, who appear* 
to ftretch out his neck and look forward with 
great eagernefs at fome diftant object. The 
body of this one below the neck is. entirely 
^demolilhed. '' 

The figure on the other fide of the clobr 19 
of the fame exquifite workmanfhip with the 
former.. The right arm is in the fame pofture 
with that laft mentioned, and fufpends a gar- 
ment, wjiich is very diflinclly reprefented. It 

•ers both' thighs; and all the parts from the 

top of the Os Ilium, to within a hand's-breadth 

of the knee. It is tied in a knot on the left 

H 4 hip. 
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Tiip, from which it hangs down in ioofe folds,! 
As far as wecan judge from what Remains of 
the legs, the left advanced one ftep forwards* 
The ieft arm refts on the head of a dwarf, foch 
as above defcribed, who has in -his right hand 
fomethiog like a ihake, and with the left fup- 
jwtfts fotne animal,, the ipecies of which we 
could not determine. Over the top of the 
door are feveral groupes of fmall' figures, ad*- 
♦mirably executed. 

This, apartment is about thirty feet long, 
and has a door in the eaft end, which leads into 
two fmall Caves, in neither of which is there 
any thing remarkable. The two doors of this 
apartment, the eaft and well ones of the fmall 
fquare in the- middle of tlie gr6at Cave, arc! 
the two firft defcribed, which forin the princi- 
pal entrance, are all in ^ ftraight line, m 
length about one hundred and thirty feet. 

From the fouth fide of the Cave you enter 
into an irregular paffage in the rock, which 
•afcends, by a gentle flope, towards \ 
large ^enough to let a man of a flender m 
creep through, which leads into a paflage be- 
tween two pretty high rocks. But another 

• branch 
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branch of the fame fubterraneous cavern ftrikes 
off to the right, and, after making a turn* 
which prevents one at- firft entering /rom feeing 
the end, leads you to die door of a fmafl ret- 
icular apartment, die floor of which is covered; 
about three inches deep, with very dear wa* 
ter. This ^apartment is divided into two, one 
Ijehkfd the other, and in dte -former «of thefe }* 
placed a Genteo deity. 

The whole Cave is cut *>at of the rock, m 
'the fame maimer with that at El E phanta, but 
die ftone is of a muchfofter quality ; fo tha$, 
although the igures here bear fewer marks ?f 
violence tbanthafeat Eiephanta, theyha^e 
fuffered much more from the hand of time, in- 
fomuch that fame of them .are W>re 'than half 
mouldered away. The two large figures in 
the fmall apartment feem to be an exception 
to this general obfervStion; for, though fonre 
of their limbs are broken off, the parts that 
remain have a^inaofch furface, and are much 
« harder than the other parts of the Cave, 

i 

T the moft, numerous collection. of thefe 

Caves is at Ca n ar a, a place within about ten 
miles QfTannab, and more to the jwrthward 

than 
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than Ambola. Here a very large hill is almoft 
totally furrounded with thefe excavations, of 
various forms and fizes, but none of them are 
£nifhed in fuch an elaborate way, or decorated 
with fo numerous figures, as thofe we have al- 
ready <le&ribed* I fhall not, therefore, enter 
into a tedious defcription of each particular 
Cave, but only mention fome remarkable ci]> 
cumftances in which thefe differ from the other*. 
The pillars we meet with here are rudely hewn, 
of irregular fhapes, and without much unifor- 
mity, one with another. Many of thefe Caves 
are more than double the height of thofe at El •- 
PHANTAor Ambola ; and fome of them have 
fquare holes* at equal heights, on oppofite 
fides of the walls, *s if intended for beams to* 
fupport a floor. And this idea is confirmed by 
their having windows at that height. Many 
of thefe Caves are very fmall, but others do 
not yield in extent to thofe above defcribed, 
and are furnifhed with veftibules, from which 
" you enter into the body of the place. One of 
thefe veftibules has, at each end, a fhrtue at 
. full length, of a much larger fize ♦g^j^of 
thofe before defcribed, except the buftH^fc 
three faces in the Cave at Elephanta. They 
Stand in two niches, and, by that means, arc 

more 
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more nearly detached from the rock out of 
.which they are cut than any of the othersl 
.The ftatues are in height about twenty feeti 
and, in every reipeft, well proportioned. Theif 
heads are bare, and the hair formed into curls. 
It is to be obferved, that we do not find in thefe 
. Caves any of the monftrous figures which oc- 
. cur now and tnen at Am bo la, and much m6re 
frequently atELEPHANTA. On the wall of one 
. of thefe Caves, is a pretty long infeription, very 
entire, from which it is reafonable to fuppofe 
ibme curious information might be colle&ed 
with regard to the antiquity and original de* 
. iign of thefe Caves. All I could learn con- 
cerning it was, that it is in the Gentoo lan- 
guage, atid^ contains benedictions pronounced 
qn thofe who fhall come to this place to worrnip* 
If this is true (for \ do not give it as a certain 
fad) it de^fcipiines, at once, the defign for 
which theft immenfe works were undertaken, 
in a manner that is very probable from many 
figures which refemble the Gentoo deities, and, 
4till more, from the Cave at Ambola being con* 
^fecrated to religious worfhip at this time. 

Tut 
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The antiquity of all the Caves is undoubted* 
ly very remote; none of the inhabitants hav* 
any tradition .relating to their origin ; and, in- 
deed, many circumftances would lead us to fnp- 
pofe that they have been conftru&ed by a very 
•different race of nien from thofe who now inha* 
bit this country. In the firft place, the prefent 
inhabitants are extremely indolent, and very un- 
likely to execute a work of fuch enormous la- 
bour. When they make any attempts in fculp- 
ture, their performances are almoft all of th« 
monnVous kind, *nd deftitute of grace or pro- 
portion ; whereas the majority of the figures 
now defcribed are natural, and even moft of 
thofe which are monftrpus have limbs elegant- 
ly proportioned. It is, farther, natural to fup- 
ppfe, that thofe artifts would take the models of 
their work from among themfelves, and the 
figures are very far from refembling the prefent 
race of Indians. The general form of the body 

' is more robuft and mufcular ; hut the moft re- 
markable difference lies in the countenance, 
which is broad and full, with the nofe flat, the 
lips (particularly the under one) remarkably 
thick, and the whole combination of feature^ 
very unlike thofe of the prefent inhabitants of 

- Hindoifen. And the peculiarities here defcribed 

are 
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are fo univerfally found in all the figures, 
that they cannot be afcribed to any fortuitous 
circumftance. An argument againft what has 
now been faid might be taken from the infcrip- 
tion mentioned above, which is faid to be in 
the language fpoken by the Gentoos at this 
day ; but, allowing this to be true, there is no 
evidence that this inicription h coeval with the 
Cave itfelk 

FROMjthe fimplicity which- reigns through 
the whole of the Caves at Can a r a, and the to- 
tal want of thofe monitrous figures which we meet 
with in the others, I think it probable that the 
former are the moil ancient of the whole, and 
that the otheiV have not been niade till both the 
tafte and the mythology of the people began to 
be corrupted. 

From confidering the incredible labour that 
mull have been employed in cutting thefe cavi- 
ties in a hard and folid rock, the idea has been 
fuggefted, that it may, at the time thefe works 
were performed, have been of a fofter confift- 
ence, and been hardened by expofure to the air : 
-and indeed, this conjecture appears, from tho 

many 
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many fimilar inftances known to every one, to 
carry with it a great degree of probability, it 
would not be difficult to put this to the teft of 
experiment, by digging into fome of the adja- 
cent parts ; and, as the enquiry is curious, the 
attempt would be well worth the while of any 
perfon who mould have time and opportunity to 
profecute the fubjedt 
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